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PREFACE 


Parr two, Main Problems of Philosophy deals with the 
problems of Truth and Error, Space and Time, Substance, 
Causality, Universal, Freedom, Immortality, God, Appearance 
and Reality, Grades of Appearance, Relation and Thought 
and Reality. Everyone of these has been approached 
from the Advaita standpoint and the Advaita position 
has been maintained throughout, with what success 
itis for the readers to judge. Mainly intended for 
undergraduate and postgraduate students, it will 
also prove of interest to teachers and research 
scholars. The author considers the present work to 
be a challenge to current philosophical views and will 
welcome counter attacks on his own views, 


S. K. M. 
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TRUTH AND ERROR 


‘Turns are two quite distinct enquiries regarding Truth, viz., 
the enquiry about the meaning or definition of truth and the 
enquiry about a suitable criterion or test of truth. 

As regards the question of criterion it is sufficient to remark 
that the various criteria proposed such as clearness and distinct- 
ness, consensus, selfevidence, intuition, practical fruitfulness,. 
authority, etc., are all open to the common charge of being 
either dogmatic or inconsistent. If any of these criteria is con- 
sidered sufficient by itself it lays itself open to the charge of being 
dogmatic. If, however, any reason is offered in support of any of 
these, then reason, and not the criterion proposed, becomes the 
true criterion, Further, what is clear and distinct to some is not 
so to others, And the same is true of intuition and of the, so- 
called sel-evidence of beliefs. The appeal to authority is also of 
little use as authorities are not always found to agree. .Nor is 
consensus an effective test as'is proved by many human beliefs, 
once held without exception, but now discarded in the light of 
fresh evidence. Practical fruitfulness of ideas is also no sure test. 
Even dream-ideas bring dream-fruition but such fruition does 
not make these ideas true. ` 

As there is no agreement amongst philosophers about a suit- 


šable criterion, so also there is none about the question of the 


nature or meaning of truth. There are two principal answers to 
this latter question—viz,, (i) that Truth is some kind gf correspon? 
dence of belief to facts and (ji) that truth is the agreement or 
coherence of beliefs. The answers go by the names of the Corres- 
pondence and the Coherence Theories of Truth. 





‘THE CORRESPONDENCE THEORY OF TRUTH 


According to ‘the Correspondence Theory truth is the agree 
ment of our judgment or belief with a fact or facts in the real 
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world, Since the judgment as a psychical occurrence is never 
denied, the question of truth relates to what we judge or believe, 
not to the judgment or belief as an occurrence in our mental 
history. Some philosophers thus consider the judgment in’ its 
objective reference in abstraction from the subjective act of judg- 
ing or believing to admit of characterisation as true or false. In 
other words, according to these philosophers, it is propositions 
that are true or false—propositions in the sense of what we judge 
considered apart from the act of judging, believing or disbeliev- 
ing. And propositions are true in so far as there is a one-to-one 
correspondence between the elements constituting the proposi- 
tion and the elements constituting some fact or facts in the real 
world. 

‘The most serious difficulty in the ‘correspondence theory’ is 
its inability to give a precise definition of ‘correspondence’. If 
correspondence means as in the accounts of its recent exponents 
fa one-to-one correspondence between the elements constituting 
fa proposition and the atomic particulars called the facts in 
the real world, then the theory is obviously false as a theory of 
the truth of propositions. Let us suppose a proposition to say 
that “X is to the left of 7”. Here the elements of the proposi- 
tion are X,to the left of", and Y. The proposition is true, accor- 
ding to this theory, if there are corresponding facts in the real 
world, viz., an X, a relation ‘to the left of’ anda 7. But these 
atomic particulars will correspond to the elements of the proposi- 
tion equally if “Y is to ghe left of X? instead of X being to the left 
of Y’ as is said in the proposition. If however it is contended that 
the correspondence must be a correspondence in the order of the 








elements besides being a one-to-one correspondence of the eles 


ments, then ghe theory must show how the proposition is to be 
distinguished from the fact which makes it true, If the fact is, 
known as fact as distinguished from the proposition, it cannot be 
known by simple apprehension or acquaintance ‘as the fact: in- 
cludes both atomic particulars and also their arrangement or 
order as occurring in the real world. If therefore the fact is to 
be known at all, it must be through another proposition, the 
tuth whereof will raise the same problem over again, landing us 
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into an infinite regress. Thus therefore the inevitable dilemma 
is that correspondence of propositions with facts will either 
mean prior knowledge of facts through other propositions lead- 
ing to an infinite regress or correspondence must remain for 
‘ever an unknown and unknowable correspondence. 

Nor can it be said that the knowledge of the fact as fact asa 
difficulty is valid not against correspondence as the definition of 
truth but against correspondence as the criterion of truth, A 
correspondence that can never be known as correspondence is 
as useless as a definition of truth as it is as a truth-test or truth- 
criterion, A definition that defines the known by the admitted- 
ly unknown is no definition worth the name. 

In the “Encyclopedia of Western Philosophy and Philoso- 
phers” it is pointed out that “we get into difficulties with the 
correspondence theory “when we try to give a clear meaning to 
‘correspondence’ and ‘fact’. No doubt it is true that there are 
‘no centaurs and we may say that the statement there are no 
centaurs corresponds with the facts, but it is hard to see what 
sort of status the fact of there being no centaurs has and what 
sort of relation called correspondence it can enter into with such 
statement.” It seems however that this line of criticism is not 
quite fair. Once concede negative facts as advocated by Russell, 
the difficulty vanishes, for then the statement ‘there are no cent- 
aurs’ resolves into ‘Horses are not Men’, or ‘Men are not 
Horses’ and these incompatibilities are as much facts and part 
and percel of reality as are the so-called positive facts and com- 
patibilities of experience. 

We shall conclude our criticism of the correspondence theory 
with’a brief examination of Russell’s view as he states it in’ his 
“Human Knowledge and Its Limits”. (Page 167 Second Impreisi= 
‘on 1951) “Significance”, says Russell, “is a characteristic of all 
sentences that are not non-sensical, and not only of sentences in 
the indicative, but also of such as are interrogative, imperative or 
optative. For present purpose however we shall confine oursel- 
ves to sentences in the indicative......The significance of a 
sentence may always be understood as in some sense a descrip- 
tion. When this description describes a fact; the sentence is trues 
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otherwise it is false’... Beliefs however are not always expressed. 
in sentences. Suppose you are expecting to meet some person 
of whom you are fond.....Your expectation may be wordless, 
even ifit is detailed and complex. You may expect that he will 
be smiling, you may recall-his voice, his gait...In this case you 
are expecting an experience of your own....Your expectation is 
true’ if the impression, when it comes, is such that it might 
have been the prototype of your previous idea if the time-order 
had been reversed”. 

All this seems very plausible, but we can counter it by 
another case equally plausible. Suppose that receiving a wire 
from an intimate friend of mine I go to the Railway station 
and await his arrival. While waiting I imagine my friend 
coming with his suitcase and his hold-all and I imagine him 
getting down when the train arrives and greeting me smiling. 
Suppose that when the train arrives I see my friend getting down, 
exactly as I expected him to. But then I find that I am in my 
bed and only dreaming a very vivid dream. Here is correspon- 
dence of expectation with impression and yet it is rejected as a 
dream without truth or reality. How will Russell reconcile such 
phenomena with, his theory of truth as correspondence of idea 
with an impression as its prototype ? 








THE COHERENCE THEORY 


‘The Coherence Theory maintains that truth is a relation of 
harmony or coherence between judgments and is not any rela~ 
tion of correspondence between a judgment and a reality other 
than the mind that judges. Against the correspondence theory 
it points out that if truth were to consist in a relation between 
a judgment and a real other than the mind that judges, then in 
order to know that the judgment does correspond we must 
have prior knowledge of the real to which our judgment must 
correspond in order to be true, But such knowledge will make 
the judgment superfluous as we already possess the knowledge 
which the judgment is supposed to make possible. Besides this 
prior knowledge which is necessarily presupposed in the idea of 
correspondence as constituting the meaning of truth will again 
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have to be justified by the test of correspondence involving the 
same difficulty. This inevitable infinite regress can be avoided 
only if truth is regarded not as correspondence of a judgment 
with’ a fact other than the mind that judges but as the agree- 
ment or harmony of the judgment with the judgment or judg- 
ments that constitute its objective reference. Truth, in other 
words, is the consistency or harmony of a judgment with the 
system of judgments that constitutes its objective reference or 
meaning. 

It follows from the Coherence Theory that if a judgment is 
true in so far as it coheres with the judgment or judgments 
which constitnte its objective reference, the judgments which 
constitute the objective reference or meaning must themselves 
be true as cohering with still other judgments as their objective 
reference, and these again with other judgments so that the 
truth of any single judgment will be its coherence or harmony 
with all judgments, actual and possible. But as this is an ideal 
which no human being can hope to reach, for practical pur- 
poses one has to be satisfied with harmony with as many judg- 
ments as are within one’s reach. Hence the more numerous 
the judgments with which a given judgment can be shown to 
agree, the truer jt is, so that while absolute truth as harmony 
with all judgments, actual and possible, may be only an ideal 
that no one can reach, one can still have relative truth as progre- 
ssive aproximation to an absolutely coherent whole of experience 
in different degrees of consistency with an ever-widening sys- 
tem of judgments realised in actual experience. 

‘The objection to this view of truth is that its view of all 
human truths as only partial truths in different degrees ef 
approximation to the complete, all-inchisive truth is in reality 
a theory of degrees of falsity rathér than of grades of truth, 
strictly speaking. If no human truth is completely free from 
inconsistency, if all truths that are within our reach are only 
appoximations to the complete truth, if, in short, they all fall 
short of trath as such as being more or less infected with discre- 
pancy, than they are all more or less false appearences wrongly 
described as partial’truths. If our judgments represent only a 
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progress to the truth and differ only in respect of their greater 
or lesser distance from the completely coherent truth, then they 
cannot be even partially true and should be described rather as 
grades of falsity or error. This will be clear if we consider an 
analogous case, If of two candidates in an examination, one 
fails in two subjects, while the other fails in three, we do not 
say that the first of these is more successful than the second, 
On the contrary we consider both to be unsuccessful as having 
fallen short of the pass standard, though the second is more of 
a failure than the first 

A second objection to the coherence theory is that in so far 
as, according to this theory, no human truth is absolutely true, 
the same must hold as regards the truth of the Coherence 
Theory itself, Hence judged by its own standard the theory 
that coherence constitutes the meaning or definition of truth 
cannot be said to be true without qualification, 

Another objection to this theory is that like the Corres- 
pondence Theory, it is unable to give any precise definition of 
Coherence. If coherence is to be defined as mere coexistence 
of experienced facts, then coherence will apply equally to brute 
conjunctions as well as necessary connexions of facts. But the 
circumstance of two or more phenomena being observed to be 
either simultaneous or successive in experience does not nece- 
ssarily prove that they cohere in a systematic unity or whole. 





‘THE PRAGMATIO THEORY OF TRUTH 


While according to the Coherence Theowy truth is the logical 
relation of harmony or consistency of our experiences, according 
tæ Pragmatism truth is the felt relation of consistency of our 
theoretical and practical consciousness as experienced in the 
successful working of our ideas in life. According to Pragmatism, 
the intellect is only an instrument in the service of the will, 
‘every idea being a plan of action the truth whereof consists in its 
successful working. A belief is thus true if it works so that 
successful working is not only the criterion or test of truth, but 
is also the meaning or definition of truth... As William James 
says, truth is truth tested and verified in experience so that there 
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is no sense in speaking of an idea as true independently of the 
practical test of its verification in experience. Hence the prag- 
matic theory has been described as the psychological as distin- 
guished from the logical theory of truth. 

Since, according to Pragmatism, the true is'what is verified in 
experience and since experience is no unchanging, static reality 
but an everchanging flux best described by the metaphor of a 
flowing stream, it follows that the truths established by today’s 
experience may be falsified to-morrow because of changed 
circumstances. There cannot therefore be any absolute immu- 





* table truth nor any eternal varieties which are true irrespective of 


circumstances. Hence while according to the Coherence Theory 
there is at least an absolutely coherent experience to which all 
human truths approximate in different degrees and in this sense 
are more or less true, according to the Pragmatic Theory no 
truth is absolutely true, all truth being relative and therefore 
liable to be falsified under changed conditions. 

In defining truth as a belief that works, Pragmatism mistakes 
what is in reality the effect of truth for truth itself, Beliefs 
work because they are true and not that they are true be- 
cause they work. Besides, a belief may work well and yet not 
be true. A clever lie may work yielding the desired results. 
Contrarily, the man who sees through the liar’s game and is yet 
unable to get his belief accepted illustrates the case of true be- 
lief that are true and yet do not work. 

‘True belief are no doubt generally useful, but it is not their 
usefulness that makes them true, rather it is their truth that ac- 
counts for their usefulness. Besides, the test of working is not 
always dependable. What works for some may not work for 
others and what works for one at one time may not work for 
one at a different time.~ The belief that a particular medicine 
will cure a disease may work for some and effect the cure and 
may not work for others and yield the expected result, And 
the same thing may happen to one and the same individual, 
curing him at one time and failing to do so at another time. 

‘The, pragmatic definition of truth as a belief that works iden- 
tifies truth with its verification in experience. But if no belief 
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is true unless verified in experience, then no universal proposition 
can be true. The proposition, All men are mortal, cannot be 
proved true on pragmatic principles till the mortality of every 
‘man, past, present and future, has been verified in experience, 
Lastly, the pragmatist denial of absolute, immutable truth 
on the ground that with change of conditions in an everchang- 
ing world the true becomes false and the false true is based on 
+ a confusion of the real issue, When the absolutist says that the 
statement, Napoleon died in St, Helena, in 1821, is true, what 
he means is that the statement is true not for 1821 only nor 
again for the island of St. Helena, but is true for all time and 
for all places. It is true that one who is 30 years old in 1950 
is 40 and not 30, in 1960, but that does not affect the truth of 
the statement in 1960 that he was 30 in 1950, What is true in 
the situation X may not be true in the situation Y, but that 
does not take away the immutability of the truth of the belief 
that related to the situation X. 


‘THe ADVAITA THEORY OF THE TRUE AS THE AVÄDHITA 
OR NON-CONTRADIOTED 


We have considered the three European theories of truth, 
viz, Correspondence, Coherence and the Pragmatic theory and 
we have found that none of these can bear strict examination, 
It remains now to consider the Advaita theory according to 
which the true is what cannot be contradicted or sublated, 
This is a negative definition of truth and is connected with the 
Advaita theory of adhyäsa or superimposition as involved in all 
practical experience. According to the Advaitin the true is 
what survives criticism, i. e., what cannot be overthrown by any 
experience. Now what endures in all judgments is not the obje- 
tive content, the so-called objectivity of the content beirig al- 
‘ways liable to be superseded by discoveries of fresh aspects of ex- 
perience not capable of being comprised and assimilated in the 
objective content without rearrangement and recasting thereof, 
Hence the objectivity of a judgment is only a relative objectivity, 
iei, an objectivity relative to a particular level of experience 
andis always liable to be overthrown when a higher level is 
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reached. In short, truth cannot belong to the content of a judy- 
ment, there being no finality or immutability in the apparent ob- 
jective truth of the content. In other words, the so-called ob- 
jectivity of the content may at any time be found to be subjec- 
tive appearance devoid of strict objectivity. The objective 
snake of the snake-rope illusion becomes a subjective appeara- 
nce as soon as the illusory character of the illusion is discovered 
on closer inspection. The Advaitin, therefore, contends that 
what survives in all judgments is the consciousness of the content 
and not the content in which the judgment clothes itself in the 
act of judging. We cannot get away from the consciousness that 
judges though the content which is judged is never criticism- 
proof. What is never sublated, in other words, is not the content 
that appears as the object of the judgment but the light of cons- 
ciousness which reveals the content, Thus, according to the 
Advaitism, all ordinary experience is a case of adkydsa or 
false identification in which pure consciousness (Suddha-caitanya) 
appears as object-consciousness (visaya-caitanya) or conscious- 
ness in the garb of objects cognised. Consciousness as it appears 
in ordinary experience is always the consciousness of object and is 
therefore always other than the objective as such, When there- 
fore consciousness appears as an object cognised as in the judg- 
ments of experience it is nothing but a false appearence of cons- 
ciousness as such which is unobjective by nature. Just as the 
rope that appears as a snake is only falsely appearing as such so 
is the unobjective light of consciousness only falsely appearing 
when it appears as one with the object cognised, Hence all ob- 
jective experience, according to the Advaitin, is a case of false 
identification of the unobjective consciousness with the obje- 
ctive. This is why no objective experience is criticism-proof 
and capable of self-maintenance. What is true therefore in all 
judgments and what cannot be contradicted or sublated is not 
the objectivity of experience, i- e, the objective content as 
which it appears but bare consciousness as such, i. €., conscious- 
ness as. the unobjective light in which all objective contents are 
revealed as objects. 

It may be objected that this is nothing but rank scepticism 
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and is no theory of truth strictly speaking, At least it isa 
theory that has no use for us, ordinary mortals, in so far as it 
reduces all objective experience to nullify leaving a blank emp- 
tiness as truth, But this is a misreading of the Advaita point of 
view. What the Advaitin denies is the claim to finality for 
any of our empirical truths, they all alike being condemned as 
false when judged by the strict standard of non-contradiction, 
But at the same time the Advaitin recognises different grades of 
falsity amongst our so-called empirical truths, some surviving 
Jonger than others ; and this is all that is necessary for the con- 
duct of life. Thus some truths die very young. They are our 
ordinary illusions. As soon as their discrepancy with our more 
enduring experiences, or their discrepancy with the experiences 
of others, is discovered they are sublated and delegated to the 
domain of the false, What are called the truths of common 
sense live a much longer life, some of them reaching a mature 
age and thereafter passing away. The truths of science are har- 
der propositions. Some of them are octogenerians and some are 
centenarians and some live even for a thousand years, but ther 
their end comes sometime or other. Geocentricity had several 
centuries of life while helio-centricity had a much shorter life 
giving way to Einstein's Relativity of the present day. TI 
all that is necessary for life. We regulate our lives by choosing 
the longer-lived truths in preference to the shorter-lived, but this 
is not to say that even the longest-lived objective truth will ever 
live an eternal everlasting life. 

‘The objection that consciousness itself is no eternal immu- 
table reality as is shown by complete lapse of consciousness in 
dreamless sleep, swoon, etc. is also beside the point. What is 
absent in such states is not consciousness itself but objective cone 
sciousness or consciousness of objects. One who awakes from 
a sound sleep cannot say that he had a good sleep if there 
was: a complete cessation of consciousness in his undisturbed 
sleep and rest. 














ERROR 


‘The Advaita theory of error is a corollary of its. theory of 
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truth. All objectivity is a false appearance of pure consciousness. 
Tt is consciousness falsely appearing as the object of consciousness- 
and is therefore error. But falsity is of different grades. A higher 
falsity cancels a lower falsity but a lower falsity cannot supersede 
a higher falsity. This is how appearances may be arranged as 
lower and higher. The rope-appearance cancels the snake- 
appearance but the snake-appearance cannot supersede the rope- 
appearance, But this does not mean that the rope-appearance 
js the truth and the snake-appearance is the false element in the 
matter, The rope-appearance is also an objective appearance 
of pure consciousness and as such lacks ultimate truth and reali- 
ty just as the snake-appearance does, The only difference is 
that though false in the end the rope-appearance can cancel an 
ordinary illusion like the snake appearance. In this sense all ob- 
Jectivity (in the language of Indian Philosophy, the Driya as such) 
lacks ultimate truth and reality, though there are grades of ob- 
jective falsity, the higher cancelling the lower but the lower 
incapable of dislodging the higher. 

‘The question is raised what is it that is false in a false ex- 
perience or illusion. ‘The Indian Naiyayika says that it is all 
wrong reference, i. e, a matter of false knowing. When Iper- 
ceive a rope as a snake I mistake one thing as another and 
the mistake consists in a subjective wrong reference, i. c., refer- 
ing an object seen elsewhere (snake) to a wrong locus, This view, 
however, does not bear strict examination. What is rejected or 
falsified in the act of correction is not the subjective experience. 
When I say, ‘this isa rope and not a snake’, I do not say that 
T did not see a snake at the time of the illusion. Certainly when 
the illusion lasted I did not see my seeing but saw a trans-sub- 
jective or objective snake in the locus of the rope lying before 
‘me, The subsequent act of correction does not say that. the 
illusion never occurred. What it says is that the object seen was 
no real object, that it was an appearance that never was, never is 
and never will be in the locus in which it appeared. Therefore 
‘what is false in the illusory experience is not the experience itself 
but the object that was experienced. This is Padmapda’s view 
in the Pancapadika. The author of the “Vivarana” (Prakaé: 
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mayoti), however, contends that every illusion is a case of 
viggyddhyasa and jndnddhydsa. It is not merely the object that is 
false in an illusion but also the experence of such a false object. 
An appearance that is perceived in the locus in which it stands 
‘eternally negated cannot be a case of either true object or of true 
knowing. Hence, according to Vivaranakira, error is as much 
a case of false knowing as of false knowing of a false object. In 
fact, all such knowing is no knowing at all in so far as the object 
Known does not belong to the locus in which it is perceived. 

A farther point to be noted is that an illusion relates only to 
‘appearances, What never appears and cannot appear can never 
be the content of an illusion. A square-circle no where appears 
and never appears and therefore cannot be the object of an illu- 
sion, This is why falsity is defined as that which appears in a 
locus in which it stands eternally negated (Pratipanna upddhau 

. Araikdlika nigedhapratiyogitoam=mithyatoam). 











SPACE AND TIME 


Born space and time, as we perceive them, are (1) limited, (2) 
sensibly continuous (3) and characterised by quantitative and 
qualitative aspects. 

‘Thus (1) our perceptual space is not the boundless space of 
physics, but is bounded, as we see it, by a well-defined outline 
which we call the horizon. Similarly, both our felt time called 
the specious present in psychology and the time that we reco- 
ect in memory do not reach beyond a limit. 

(2) Space and time as we are aware of them in experience, 
are again internally sensibly continuous, so long as space is func- 
tionally or visibly perceived it is found to contain lesser parts 
which are themselves spaces that repeat the characteristics of the 
larger space. In other words, our actual experience of space no- 
‘where is an aggregate of mathematical points without extension, 
Similarly experienced time contains smaller times which are 
similarly divisible into still smaller spans of time so that we 
never reach anything in experience like a bare moment with- 
out span or duration. 

(8) Thirdly, our actual perception of space contains both 
quantitative and qualitative aspects. Quantitatively, one space 
s felt as larger or smaller than another, just as one span of time 
is perceived as shorter or longer than another. Qualitatively, 
the outline of one space is perceived as square, of another as. 
round; etc., just as one time is qualitatively distinguished as be- 
fore or after another time. 

Out of space and time as actually experienced in perception 
are constructed the conceptual space and time of physical 
science. Thus there is first of all a co-ordination of the visual 
and tactual spaces in the individual percipient. An infant does _ 
‘not know from birth how far a thing seen is from itself till.acci- 
dental moments bring it in touch with it. The correlation of 
visual and tactual distance is thus acquired as far as human 
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‘beings are concerned, The next in the process of elaboration 
is an extension of the boundary of the space as seen, Thus the 
horizon which is the boundary of our visual space recedes as we 
move towards the horizon, Thus we have emergence of new 
spaces beyond the boundary seen along with the disappearance 
-of the originally presented spaces. This leads to the mental 
construction of a wider space including the new spaces that have 
emerged in view and the old ones that have disappeared from 
view. This synthesis is then further extended so as to give rise 
‘to the idea of one single space comprising all spaces, seen and 
unseen, 

The same process of extension by synthesis occurs as regards 
time also, As our immediate present becomes past and the 
future becomes perceived present, the past, the present and the 
future are brought together in memory and recollection, and the 
process, further extended, gives rise to the idea of ote time, 
including all past, present and future. 

But this conception of an absolute all-inclusive time or space 
is open to the following objections. If we take this constructed 
time or space as real, we can never know whether it remains 
veonstant and the same. Suppose that this absolute space be- 
comes one-half in size, and suppose that along with it every 
object in space becomes one-half in size, ean we know by any 
means, that all things are now half of their previous size ? 
Similarly suppose that this absolute time: is now one-half of its 
previous time and suppose that every event occupies also one 
half of its previous duration, can we know, by any means, that 
every event is now happening at half of its previous time ? 

‘The conclusion therefore follows that space and time are 
relative conceptions, or, as Kant would say, a apriori forms in 
which we arrange our sensations, and not anything absolutely 
eal. 








SUBSTANCE 


For the pre-scientific common sense view, the world is composed 
ofa multitude of things, partly inanimate. Each of these things, 
while in some sense a unit, is thought of as possessing a multipli- 
city of qualities or properties, and as not only standing in a 
variety of relations to other things but also as acting on, and 
being acted upon, by other things. 

What this naive pre-scientific view calls a thing, developed 
thought describes as substance. Thus substance is anything that 
is capable of maintaining its identity as a unit in spite of many 
properties or qualities in which it expresses itself and the many 
relations into which it enters with other things. 

‘The problems to which the idea of substance thus gives rise 
are the following: (1) What is it that constitutes the unity of 
a thing? In other words, in what sense we. call anything 
“one thing”? (2) What is the nature of the relation of subs- 
tance to the qualities in which it expresses itself ? 

(1) As regards the question of the unity ofa substance, it is 
obvious that one and the same thing may be regarded as an 
independent individual or only a part or element in an indivi- 
dual whole according to the point of view we take. If, for 
example, we are interested in a landscape as a painter, the ene 
tire landscape is one individual thing to be reproduced on the 
canvas. If, however, we are interested as a botanist, each parti- 
cular tree is a separate unit, i. e., an individual to be examined. 
‘Thus as regards external nature it is a matter of our subjective 
choice what we shall call one thing and what we shall call many. 
That is one which in respect of our immediate interest may be 
regarded as a single thing ; that is many which for our purpose 
docs not admit of being regarded as one individual. 

It is otherwise however when we have to deal with a self-con 
scious individual with a purpose of its own. Here we have to 
recognise 4 principle (of internal unity as distinguished front 
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mere relevance to a purpose external to itself, Such an indivi 
dual is one because of itself and not because we choose to think 
it as one or otherwise according to our needs. In other words, in 
case of beings with mind and conscious of themselves as spirit, 
we have to recognise intrinsic substantiality and individuality, 
an individuality that is objective and inherent in themselves and. 
not subjective or merely apparent only to beings other than 
themselves, This is usually expressed by saying that while a 
thing unconscious of itself has being-for-another, a being consci- 
ous of itself has being-forsself. Thus has arisen the Cartesian 
dualism of material and spiritual substance, of things which are 
‘things only to other individuals and beings which have intrinsic 
individuality, are conscious of themselves, and possess the power 
of self determination, 

(2) More important however is the second of the problems 
regarding substance, the relation between substance and quality. 
What we call one thing, is found, in spite of its unity, to possess 
many qualities, What, then, do we mern by the thing or subs- 
tance to which these many qualities are ascribed, and how does 
it possess them ? 

‘One solution is to identify the substance with one group of 
the thing’s properties, the properties which we consider more 
important, The substance is then taken to mean the group of 
primary qualities of shape, size, etc., and is said to possess the 
secondary qualities, And usually, the way in which substance, 
as thus defined, has the secondary qualities is further explained 
by saying that these are subjective changes in our sensibility cau- 
sed by the primary qualities. But this latter i 
sarily involved in the conception of substance as identical with 
a group of qualities of primary importance. 

Now one need not object to the use ofsuch a theory of subs- 
tance as a working hypothesis in the physical sciences, but as a 
solution of the metaphysical problem regarding substance it 
leaves us just, where we were. For (1) we ascribe the primary 
qualities to substance in just the same way as the secondary. We 
say a thing has such a size, such a shape, just as we say it has a- 
green colour, a bitter taste etc. (2) Secondly, as Berkeley showed, 
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we never have the primary qualities without the secondary so 
that if the latter are nothing but subjective sensations, the pri- 
mary qualities cannot be anything else than subjective states, 

These difficulties have led Locke to define substance as the 
unknown substratum of the various qualities, According to this 
view, the qualities of the thing “fiow” cither from the nature of 
their unknown substratum or from the relations in which the 
substratum stands to other things. 

Such a view is open to grave objections. To say that subs- 
tance is unknown is to confess that we have really no idea how 
the many qualities can be called the qualities of a single thing. 
But a more serious objection is that the substratum considered 
as the unknown support of the qualities is itself regarded as 
absolutely indeterminate and devoid of qualities. But a thing 
without qualities is not this thing, or that thing, i. e., not any- 
thing and therefore indistinguishable from nothing. 

Locke’s theory of substance as the unknown support of qua- 
Jities thus leads logically to Hume’s Phenomenalism and the 
denial of substance, But Phenomenalism also cannot explain 
why a group of unrelated sensations should go together and give 
rise to the idea of a single thing. 

It remains theretore to consider now Kant’s doctrine of subs- 
tance as an a priori concept of the understanding which the 
mind itself imposes on the manifold of qualities given in sense. 
According to Kant, the unity of substance which common sense 
believes to find in objects has really been put into them by the 
perceiving mind. In other words, substance is one form of the 
“synthetic unity of apperception,” i. e., the process by which we 
project the unity of our acts of attention into their objects. It 
will be noted that Kant’s view of substance as a subjective unity 
imposed by the mind on actually unrelated qualities reduces the 
idea of substance to a subjective fiction. But can we reasonably 
hold that a thing is in reality a sum of unrelated qualities 
which yet submit to our subjective manipulation and thereby 
appear as one individual thing ? It is no doubt true that a group 
of qualities appear to us to be the qualities of one thing because 
‘we attend to them as one. But it may be that we can so attend 
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to them because they are not an unrelated plurality but are an 
individual unity or whole in themselves. In other words, instead 
of saying, as Kant does, that the unity of attention makes the 
manifold of qualities appear as one thing, we should rather say 
that because they possess intrinsic unity as the self-differentiation 
of one single thing that it becomes possible for them to appear 
toa unitary act of attention as one single object. 

Could we, then, give any intelligible account of this intrinsic 
unity of qualities that makes them appear as one thing? Tt is 
obvious that any intelligible accout of this unity must be in 
terms of something of which we are aware in our own experience. 
Now if we look into our own mental life, we find that it is a 
manifold of successive states, and yet they are all, as states of our 
self, different expressions of one and the same individual, We 
may therefore extend this conception of the unity of our self in 
spite of its variety of states to every assernblage of qualities that 
appears to us as the qualities ofa single thing, In other words, 
we may suppose that just as we maintain our individuality 
amidst different states of ourselves as being the same self in spite 
of different states and qualities, so each single thing is an indivi- 
dual in spite of the differences of its qualities and states, 

But this only pushes the problem one step farther, For in 
respect of the self the same problem reappears as in the case of 
substance, If substance as a one-in-many is a puzzle that baffles 
logical resolution 0 also is the self as the unity of its different 
states, If the many is many, how can it be one at the same time 
without sacrifice of its nature as many? Ha, b and c are 
mutually exclusive reals constituting a manifold, how is it that 
they become self-differentiations of a single thing x at the same 
time ? Whatis the warrant for our supposing that a, band c are in- 
separable except the fact of their being found together in experi- 
‘enceso far? Because they have gone together in all observed cases, 
itdoes not follow that they willalso do soinall future instances. For 
it is obvious that a, b and c, as different, are reciprocal negations 
of one another. This means that each is what the other two are 
‘not, so that there is nothing in a that can be said to imply nece- 
‘sary relation to b or c and the same will hold of b and ¢ as well. 
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In fact, uncontradicted experience is no proof of necessary con- 
nexion, and this is corroborated by the fact that even universally 
held generalisations have been falsified by the evidence of a 
wider, more inclusive experience. Besides, the so-called personal 
identity of a self through the differences of its states has been 
proved in many eases to be illusory as modern psychological in- 
vestigations into cases of dissociations and split personalities have 
shown, Te follows therefore that the concept of substance regar- 
ded either as a one-in-many or as the unity of a self in the 
differences of its states and qualities is a logical inexplicability 
that has pragmatic value as necessary for the conduct of life, but 
Jacks truth and reality in the strict sense. 


CAUSALITY 


‘Tere are various senses of the word ‘cause’, The medieval 
scholastics distinguish between Causa Cognoscendi and Causa 
Existendi. 

(I) The Causa Cognoscendi is the logical reason—for the 
affirmation of a truth. Modern logicians call it the ground, 

(II) The Causa Existendi is the cause-of the existence or 
the occurence of an event. In every day use and in scientific 
treatment of causation, the cause is regarded not as the logical 
ground of the consequence but as something partly identical 
with it and partly different, In other words, it is regarded as the 
source of change or, as medieval philosophers called it, the effi- 
cient cause, We may note here that Nydya Philosophy distin- 
guishes between the Samavdyt or inherent, the asamavdyl or non 
inherent and the nimitta or efficient cause, while systems like the 
Vedanta distinguish between the updddna Kérana or material 
cause and itta kdrana or efficent cause, thus including both 
the samavdyi and the asamavdyt of the Indian Nyaya under 
upddana kérana or material cause, A further point to be noted is 
that by regarding Brahman as both the material and efficient 
‘cause of the world Vedanta reduces causality to the principle of 
ground and consequence, But, as we have seen, cause means 
ordinarily the efficient cause. That every event has a cause 
means in everyday life and in science that the occurrence and 
character of every event are due to antecedent events, In 
other words, in its scientific or everyday use causation means. 
the dependence of the present on the past and of the future on 
the present but not of the past on the present or of the present 
on the future, It thus means not reciprocal interdependence but 
one-sided dependence. ‘Thus understood the causal principle 
cannot be regarded as a logical deduction from the principle of 
ground and consequence. The principle of ground and con- 
‘sequence implies that all occurrences form a coherent system so 
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that not only the past determines the present but also the 
present determines the past and not only the present determines 
the future but also the future determines the present, Cause as 
understood in ordinary use is not identical with the true logical 
ground in its entirety, but only with the ground conceived as a 
temporal antecedent determining a temporal consequent. In 
this respect the cause may be described as an incomplete ground, 
and as such cannot be called an axiomatic principle made self 
evident by the very nature of the real. For the principle of 
ground and consequence an event depends as much on antece- 
dent occurences as on subsequent events and may be regarded 
as an action made evident by the very nature of reality as a 
system, But the causal relation of one-sided dependence is neither 
evident in the nature of the real nor can be empirically estab- 
lished. Actual experience does not prove that every event must 
be determined by an antecedent event. At most the success of 
the sciences proves the assumption of the causal principle prac- 
tically useful. The causal principle therefore as a universal 
Principle of scientific procedure is neither a self-evident axiom 
nor an empirically established truth, but a postulate, i. e., an 
assumption which is not logically justifiable but is made because 
of its practical value, the practical value depending on the success 
with which it can be applied. In this sense, viz., that it is a 
postulate which experience may conform to but cannot prove, 
it may properly be said to be a priori, i. e., prior to its confirma- 
tion by experience. It is however not a priori in the more fami= 
diar Kantian sense of the word, i. e., it is not the necessary and 
indispensable condition without which knowledge would be 
impossible. 

The inadequacy of the causal principle as a postulate can be 
illustrated by reference to what is called plurality of causes, 
“Mill, e. g., holds that according to the doctrine of plurality of 
‘causes whereas the same cause is always followed by the same 
effect in the absence of counteracting circumstances, the same 
veffect need not be preceded by the same cause. In criticism of 
‘this view Mill points that this conception of a plurality of causes 
‘és based on a confusion between a concrete and an abstract 
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cause and between a concrete and an abstract effect. Death, 
€. g., may result from murder, suicide, illness, accident etc. but 
the total effect in each case is not mere death, but death in some 
special shape and accompanied by special circumstances. If we 
consider death along with all circumstances attending it a 
plurality of causes will be precluded. Cause and effect, in 
other words, must be strictly correlative, To say that cause 
may vary without being followed by any variation in the effect 
is to say that there may be conditions which condition nothing. 
‘Thus plurality of causes is excluded by the very conception of 
cause as the totality of conditions. If, however, we extend the 
causal principle so as to mean by the cause, the totality of all 
antecedent conditions, positive and negative and by the effect, 
the totality of all consequent phenomena, we practically mean 
that the world as a whole in the antecedent stage is the cause of 
the world as a whole in the immediately succeeding stage. But 
thus widened the causal principle disappears into the principle 
of ground and consequence in the form of interconnection be- 
tween all elements of reality ; in other words, causality becomes 
the self development of reality as a systematic whole, A distinc- 
tion has sometimes been drawn between transient and immanent 
cause, When changes in one thing are regarded as the 
cause of changes in other things, the relation is called transient 
causality. Transient causality is expressed in grammar by 
what are called transitive verbs which express an action of one 
thing passing over into other things. When however a thing's 
change of state is caused by its own previous stage we 
have immanent causality, It corresponds to what are called 
intransitive verbs which express action which does not pass over 
from one thing into another but causes internal changes within 
the agent acting. 

‘Transient causality is inconsistent with strict pluralism, If 
things are absolutely independent of one another they cannot 
act or exercise causal influence on one another. Hence plura- 
lism leads to a doctrine of immanent causality as is historically 
illustrated in (a) Occasionalism, (b) the theory of Pre-estab~ 
lished Harmony, Thus starting from the Cartesian conception 
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of mind and body as two entirely independent and different 
kinds of reality Geulincx and Malebranche took refuge in the 
doctrine that the interaction of mind and body is only apparent 
and not real and that what really happens is that on the occa- 
sion of something happening in the body God produces a sensa- 
tion or emotion in the mind ; and on the occasion of an idea 
arising in the mind, God causes a movement of the body. (b) 
More philosopical however is the attempt of Leibnitz to explain 
the interaction of things consistently with his pluralistic theory 
of independent monads. The life of every monad, according to 
Leibnitz, consists in the development of its own internal nature, 
Every monad follows its own law of being and there are no 
windows through which it can receive influence from other 
monads, How, then, is it that a monad following the law of its 
‘own development yet appears to act in agreement with the 
activities of other monads? Leibnitz explains it by his theory 
of Pre-established Harmony between the self-developing act 
vities of the independent monads. He illustrates his view 
by the simile of two clocks which are so costructed that they 
keep time with each other without any actual interaction be- 
tween them. So is it with the different monads : they have 
been so created by God that the development of one monad 
* corresponds, point for point, with the self-developing activities 
of every other monad. It may be remarked however that this 
attribution of the harmony amongst monads to an original 
creative act of God is giving away the whole case for pluralism 
and maintaining instead that the harmonious activities of 
monads are an expression of the eternal nature of God as the’ 
Supreme monad of which the other monads are His self*manifes- 
tations. 

Cause, regarded in the scientific sense, as an antecedent 
phenomenon determining a consequent phenomenon implies a 
time-interval between the cause and the effect. Between the 
premise in an inference and the conclusion which follows from 
it there is mo interval of time. But between a cause and the 
effect which it produces there is a time-interval that separates 
‘the one from the other. Hence the objection is raised that since 
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the cause produces the effect, it follows that when the cause is, 
the effect is, not, and that therefore the cause cannot produce, 
i, e., determine an effect which is non-existent when the cause 
is or exists. Between an existent cause and a non-existent effect 
there cannot be any relation, far less a relation of determining 
and determined. Ifan existent cause could determine a non= 
existent effect, then there being no difference between one non- 
existent effect and another, every cause would produce every 
effect, The Simkhya philosophers meet this difficulty by rejec- 
ting the Nyäya view of the effect as a new beginning. According 
to Simkhya, a cause does not bring into being (utpatti), but 
only brings to manifestation (abhivyakti). What a cause does 
is to make a non-manifest effect manifest to our experience. The 
Advaitin however rightly points out that the difficulty is not really 
obviated even according to the Samkhya view. Whether effectua- 
tion be conceived as utpatti, i. e., bringing into being or abhivyakti, 
i. e., bringing into manifest being from a previous state of non- 
manifest existence, the difficulty remains the same, For the 
manifestation is itself a new beginning, i, e., something that was 
not and comes into being through the action of the cause, 
Hence the Advaitin considers the causal relation to be an ulti- 
mate inexplicability, useful for practical purposes, but not bear- 
ing logical examination. Causality, regarded as the immanent” 
selunfolding of the world as theall-inclusive Reality also, accor- 
ding to the Advaitin, does not make sense. How can Reality as 
the all-inclusive whole outside which there is nothing can yet 
complete itself through a process of self-unfolding in time? It 
cannot be both complete as the whole of reality and yet com- 
pleting itself in a temporal process. If the unfolding isrelative to 
finite beings, then it is only an appearance that does not affect, 
its instrinsic nature as the all-inclusive reality. 
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A universal, according to the common sense view, is what is 
identical in a number of particulars. It is thus distinguished 
from the particulars in which it is identical. The particulars 
are said to be the instances of the universal and the universal is 
what is same, or is identical, in all particulars which are its ins- 
tances. Further a universal is identical in different particulars 
in some definite character or other, For example, it is either as 
the manhood in different men, or as cowness in different cows, 
or as doghood in different dogs that it is the same in its different 
instances, A universal so understood is either a generic charac- 
tep which is identical in its different species or a specific charac- 
ter which is identical in the different individuals which are its 
particular instances, Thus colour is the genus of which the 
species are red, green, blue, etc., and red is as pecies of which the 
instances are this, that and every other particular patch of red. 
It may be noted that when a universal is said to be identical in 
its instances, it is not meant that it is identical with each of 
these. For example, according to Aristotle, since the species be- 
long to the genus, the genus is nothing but the species, This 
would imply that the genus is the aggregate of the species, But 
this is absurd, for the genus is what is identical in its specific 
forms, and the genus as the sum of the specific forms cannot be 
identical in each form. As Cook Wilson observes, “we cannot 
isay that the genus is each of its forms, or any or all of them 
together, because ʻis’in such a statement naturally means ‘is iden- 
tical with’. 

A universal understood as what is identical in different ins- 
tances can belong only to a world in which there are repetitions 
and recurrences. In a world of pure change in which nothing 
persists or repeats itself, universals have no place, In the same 
way universals cannot belong to a world of pure difference. If 
-all things are unique or soalakjana as the Buddhists say, there can 
“not be universals as identical or common characters in things. 
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For the same reason in a world of blank self-identity in which 
there is no room for any difference, universals also will have no 
place. Universals are what are identical or same in different par- 
ticulars and if there are no particulars that differ but there is only 
undifferenced self-identity, there can be no universals, It is note- 
worthy that Buddhists who believe, the world to be an ever- 
changing succession of differences as well as Advaitins who con- 
sider reality to be a blank identity reject the reality of univer- 
sals. Universals, it thus would appear, are posible only in 
a world of identities amidst differences, 

We have distinguished between generic universals which are 
particularised in more determinate universals called specific 
characters and universals which as specific and determinate are 
particularised in individuals, Colour as genus, e. g., is particu- 
Jarised in red, green and other species of colour, while red as a 
species of colour is particularised in individual reds, i. e., in this, 
that and other patches of red, Let us consider the latter. What 
is it that distinguishes one particular instance of universal from 
other instances, For example, let us consider ‘being a book” 
to be a universal that is identical in all particular books. Now 
consider two particular books lying on a table, Each is a parti- 
cular book occupying a particular place on the table which can- 
not be occupied by the other book at the same time. We may 
say therefore that each is particularised by its spatio-temporal 
location, i. e., through its location at aparticular place ata parti- 
cular time. A particular is thus particular only as a spatio-tem- 
poral object. Consider now the universal regarded as a charac- 
ter identical in different particulars. ‘Being a book’ is a charac- 
ter that is the same in the two different books having different 
spatio-temporal locations. What does in stand for in the phrase 
“same in different books?” Obviously it means some kind of rela~ 
tion, i. e., a relation between the universal “being a book” and 
“the two particular books” which are its instances, Now since 
the universal is identical in both the particular books, it is in 
both the places at the same time and therefore cannot be a. 
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belong to an intelligible world of Ideas which can be appre- 
hended not by sense but by the reason. The Indian Naiyayika 
also speaks of 7ati or universal as nitya or timeless but not in the 
Platonic sense as an object that can be grasped only by the 
reason. But the question arises if universals are timeless entities 
that are objects both of perception and thought as Naiyayika. 
says, or are objects of thought only as according to the Platonic: 
view, how is their relation to spatio-temporal particulars which. 
are their instances to be conceived? If the relation were a spatio- 
temporal object like the particulars, then the relation of this 
spatio-temporal relation to the eternal reality which is the 
universal, will be an unexplained mystery. If however the rela- 
tion be nitya or eternal, an eternal intimate relation of inherence 
of samarõja as the Naiyāyika says, then this timeless relation 
relating the non-temporal universal to the spatio-temporal par- 
ticulars will remain an equally unexplained mystery. Plato's 
device of explaining the mystery by the metaphor of imitation 
does not solve the difficulty. If particulars are spatio-temporal) 
imitations, of the timeless universals in Ayle or matter, 
there cannot be any participation of particular in their univer- 
sal archetypes in the strict sense. Hence particulars would 
be only approximation, and no true examples of the timeless. 
universals, This is what Plato himself admits as far as the uni- 
versals of geometry and ethics are concerned, We -nowhere 
have perfect straightness exemplified in any straight line we meet 
with in experience. Nor do we find goodness completely cxem- 
plified in any individual ; we find at best a very near approach 
to perfect goodness but never a perfectly good man, But even 
thus regarded, the difficulty as regards the relation of universal 
and particular is not solved. An imitation or copy, even as an 
imperfect copy or imitation, must have something in common 
‘with the original which it is a copy of. If the original is a far 
away transcendent reality as Plato conceives the universal to be,. 
the copy is cut off from the original by an insuperable barrier. 
‘A copy cannot possibly copy an original which it never can get 
at, Even a shadow must be in some relation to, and also possess. 
something in common with the substance it is a shadow of- 
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There can be no shadow which is out of relation to some subs- 
tance, Moreover, transcendent universals cut off from all rela- 
tions to their particular examples will be universals without ins- 
tances, A universal without particular instances is, as the 
Indian Naiyayika, Udayanichrya says, no universal, A univer- 
sal is what is identical in more than one instance, When the 
universal is itself the instance of the universal, in other words, 
when the universal is without instance or unique, itis the un- 
‘common without any parallel beyond itself and therefore no 
universal at all, 

Let us now return to the other question we have so far not 
considered, viz., the relation between the generic and the speci- 
fic, i. e., between comparatively indeterminate universals and 
their specifications in more determinate universals called species, 
Colour, e. g., is the generic character which specifies itself in red, 
Breen and other species of colour, How is colour, then, as the 
genus to be conceived as related to the species, red, blue, green 
‘etc, ? Here we are faced with the paradox that each species 
is different from the rest, yet each is nothing but the genus, 
‘Thus though red is a species of colour different from other 
‘species of the genus colour, yet it is not anything more than the 
‘genus of which it is species, We do not say that red is a colour 
plus something else such as a smell or a taste, it is just colour 
cand nothing else though a particular kind of it, Further it is as 
a colour that red differs from green, though again colour is what 
ds identical in both and thus the common ground between them, 
Tt cannot be said that the genus colour is the sum of the species 
red, green, blue, violet etc, in which it specifics itself. Such a 
view will commit us to the absurdity that the generic universal, 
viz., colour being what is identical in each and every species of 
colour, red, blue, violet etc., the aggregate of the colours, red, 
blue, etc. are in each species of colour. Aristotle's view that the 
‘genus is the potentiality which actualises itself in the different 
‘species does not also make sense. Apart from the fact that we 
nowhere have colour as such as an indeterminate potentiality 
but always colour in specific form as red, blue or green and these 
‘Jatter again-as particularised individual red or blue patches, 
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there is the further objection to the view that it interprets the 
timeless generic universal as a potentiality that unfolds itself in 
time. Moreover many of these non-temporal universals have 
vanished altogether from the earth or are about to do so, Itis be- 
lieved, e. g., that the lion or the gorilla will cease to exist in a 
few more decades and that there will be no such species on earth 
in the next century. Timeless universals vanishing with their 
spatio-temporal examples—this is the absurdity, the theory we 
have examined leads to. 

We have so far considered the theory of universals in 
particulars in its two forms (i) as specific characters that are 
identical in spatio-temporal individuals which are its instances. 
and (ii) indeterminate universals whose particularisations are 
more determinate universals called their species, And we 
have found that in none of these forms we can give an 
intelligible account of the relation between the universals and 
their particularisations. The objection to the first form is that 
despite its Aristotelian beginning it leads us, on careful examina- 
tion, to the Platonic theory of non-temporal transcendent uni- 
versals without any instance. This is practically a denial of 
universals understood as what is identical in different instances, 
‘To the problem in its second aspect there are several objections. 
In the first place, there is the paradox of the specific universal 
being constituted by the generic and yet being exclusive of other 
species of the same genus. Thus red is a species of the genus. 
of colour and as such is exclusive of blue, green and other spe- 
cies of the same genus. And yet red is nothing but a colour, 
being constituted by this generic character in its entire being. 
We are thus faced with the paradox of red being a colour and 
nothing else and at the same time not being blue or green or 
any other colour. We do not say that red is something more 
than colour, and we say the same thing also of blue and green, 
And yet we say that red is not blue or green, It appears then 
that the things which are equal to the same thing (red=colour 
+nothing else, blue=colour-+nothing else) are yet not equal 
to one another (blue is not=red). The difficulty is not 
obviated by regarding the genus as equal to the sum of the 
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species, for then in so far as the generic is a universal that is 
identical in all its specifications we are landed into the absurdity 
-of regarding every species as both exclusive of all other species 
and at the same time having the aggregate of all the species 
in itself, ‘Thus if colour be a generic universal that is identical 
in all the species of colour, red, blue, green etc., then in so far as 
colour as genus is equal to the aggregate of its species (red, blue, 
vete,), we have in every species (e. g. red) the genus as red+ 
blue-green ete, Thus red will be red as well as blue, green 
cand the other colours. Not is the contradiction resolved by 
supposing the generic universal to be an indeterminate potentia- 
lity that becomes actual in thespecies. On the contrary, experience 
reveals only the spatio-temporal individuals exemplifying both 
the specific and generic characters, Thus we nowherefind colour 
‘as such except as red, green or some other species of colour, nor 
«do we ever have red as such, or blue as such except as a particular 
red or blue patch. Thus the red as such in an abstraction and 
the colour in the red colour is an abstraction of the second 
order. To call the colour a potentiality that actualises itself in 
red, blue and other colours and through these in particular reds, 
blues etc., is hypostatising an abstraction and making it an inde~ 
pendent real. Moreover, as above stated, experience does not 
bear out universals, generic or specific, but reveals only spatio- 
temporal objects as concrete particulars clothed in generic and 
specific characters. And just because these particulars are par- 
ticularised by their spatio-temporal locations, the generic and 
the specific characters that are identical in different particulars, 
cannot be spatio-temporal objects like the particulars in which 
they are identical, And yet the evidence of experience shows 
that universals, both generic and specific as also the spatio-tem- 
poral particulars in which they are embodied, may have both a 
beginning and an end in time. Thus the remains of extinet 
‘species show that both the individuals and the specific and 
‘generic characters which they embodied have disappeared from 
the earth in course of time, Consider life as another instance. 
It is a genus having plant and animal life as its species and 
‘particular plants and animals as the spatio-temporal individuals 
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in which the generic properties of life and the specific properties 
of plant and animal life are embodied. And yet if the testimony 
‘of science is to be accepted there was a time when the earth 
‘was unsuitable for life and it is possible that a time may come 
when the sun would not give enough warmth for life to com- 
tinue on earth, Hence we are faced with the problem of ex- 
plaining how universals though not in time or space, could yet 
appear and disappear in time like spatio-temporal particulars 
which are their instances. 

. These and other difficulties inherent in the Aristolelian 
theory have been sought to be met by Hegelians by their 
doctrine of the concrete universal. Bosanquet has devoted an en- 
tire Lecture (Lecture II) of his “Principle of Individuality and 
Value” (Gifford Lectures First Series) to the exposition of the 
concept of the concrete universal. According to Bosanquet, 
the true universal is not an abstract generality, the same in 
different particulars, but a concrete individual or a self-main- 
taining whole that maintains its identity in and through the 
differences which it unifies. Abstract generality, Bosanquet 
points out, stresses the identity to the exclusion of the differences. 
Its method is the method of omission, attending to the common 
qualities of a number of individuals, disregarding the differences. 
Such a method, says Bosanquet, may be compared to the 
attempt to explain the human body by classifying its different 
parts in terms of their resemblances. By doing so one believes 
that the differences are immaterial and the resemblances express. 
the truth about the body. But this, Bosanquet points out, is a 
mistaken view of the universal as a unifying principle. “(Abstract) 
generality is sameness in spite of the other, but the true universal 
is sameness because of the other.” This is the same as saying that 
the universal is “the whole” that maintains itself in the differ- 
ences of the parts. Only as the different parts of the body are not 
repetitions of each other but perform different functions in the 
whole does the body maintain itself asa whole. Ifall the parts 
‘were mere hands, or mere legs, or nothing but the mouth > 
that swallows or the stomach that digests, or just protoplasmic 
cells and nothing else, there would be no body as a self-main- 
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taining whole. A true universal is like a musical piece in 
which not a single note is a repetition of any other and yet each 
is necessary to constitute the harmony which is the musical piece 
as a single individual whole. Another example is that of 
human personality that maintains its identity through the vai 
ing experiences of boyhood, youth and old age without being 
disrupted because of varying experiences and environments, A 
concrete universal, in other words, does not maintain itself by 
obliterating differences but only by assimilating and absorbing 
them in the unity of its being. A true universal, says Bosanquet, 
is indicated by such terms as ‘a whole of parts,” “an organism,” 
“a system” or more generally “a world,” and he refers 
s to Taylor’s “Elements of Metaphysics” (p. 96) for an 
illuminating exposition of these terms, It will conduce to a 
clearer understanding of the doctrine if we quote here the rele- 
vant passages from Taylor's work, “The world for knowledge,” 
says Taylor, “must be an orderly whole or system. To be a 
system at all it must be the development or expression in detail 
of a single principle. ‘Therefore it must most certainly be one 
it cannot be a medley of independent elements... But again be- 
cause it is a system, it cannot be a mere unit ; it must be the 
expression of a single thing in and through a multiplicity of 
terms or constituents, Not only must it be both one and many, 
but it must bemany precisely because it is one, and one because 
it is truly many... Amedley of independent things would not 
even be truly many. For until you can count ‘one, two, 
three...” yow have not your many, And nothing but the terms of 
a coherent connected series can be counted..., Further,...be= 
‘cause the world-system is a perfectly systematic whole, not only 
is multiplicity in general necessary to it, but also each parti- 
cular element in the multiplicity is necessitated or logically im- 
plied by the character of the unity.” In other words, “in the 
all-embracing systematic whole, the unity and the multiplicity 
must be equally real, and each must be real through the other,” 
Taylor elucidates his meaning by examining several types of 
unity which fall short of a system or systematic unity in the true 
sense. (a) An aggregate or collection, e. g., is not a systematic 
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unity or true universal, Its unitary character consists in the 
mere fact that we have found it convenient to think of the 
elements together and not in any intrinsic necessity in the ele- 
ments to combine into a unity or whole. (b) A whole of parts is 
also not an example ofa true unity. Though'the whole has no 
reality without the parts which make it a whole, yet the parts 
may continue to be even when the whole which the parts con- 
stitute has ceased to be. (c) An organism in this respect is 
more of a systematic unity than a whole of parts in so far as it 
has a character of its own which it manifests through the differ- 
ences of its parts. In an organism the members come into exis- 


“tence along with the whole and in course of the growth of the 


ii 


whole, and though, in a sense, they continue even after severance 
from the whole, yet it is not with the same kind of existence 
which they had as members of the organism. Even organic 
unity, however, does not represent the highest kind of unity. 
In an organism the unity of the whole is relatively independent 
of the members so that even when some members are lost the 
‘organism may continue to live even after the loss of the mem- 
bers. “In a completely systematic unity, the unity and the mul- 
tiplicity must be equally real and equally interdependent.” This 
according to Taylor, implies that the complete systematic unity, 
the all-inclusive whole that comprises all things as mutually 
necessitating and necessitated, must be an Experience of which 
every member is also an experience. “Another way of express 
ing the same thought,” says Taylor, “would be to say that 
Reality is an Individual of which the elements are lesser indi- 
Viduals.” . This is also -substantially the view of Bosanquct. 
Realitys according to this view, is a self-maintaining Individual 
and as such the only concrete universal in the strict sense, "Phe 
elements of Reality are also concrete universals, but not com- 
pletely and absolutely as is the world as their all-embracing 
unity. 





We may now sum up the doctrine of the concrete universal 

as follows . 

s (D) No universal in the true sense is an abstract identity in 
3 
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different particulars, i. €., no general rule obtained by omitting 
the differences. 

(II) A true universal is a concrete individual, a unity in 
multiplicity, in which the unity and the multiplicity are interde- 
pendent and equally real. 

(III) The Absolute as an all-comprehensive Experience of 
which each element is also a lesser experience is the only con- 
crete universal, 

(IV) The partial unities of our experience are only imper- 
fect expressions of the Absolute as the only concrete universal in 
the true sense, 

Tt follows from the conception of the concrete universal as 
above explained that everything implies, and is implied by, 
everything else and that what we call brute conjunctions are 
in reality necessary connections of elements in a systematic unity 
which is the Absolute Reality as a self maintaining Individual 
It may, however, be legitimately asked whether we have any 
conclusive evidence for our belief in an Absolute Reality as a 
concrete universal, or whether it is only a pragmatic fiction, an 
assumption or make-believe necessary for the smooth conduct of 
life but without evidence, material or formal. ‘The world for 
knowledge,” says Taylor, “must be an orderly whole or system.” 
‘One has the right to ask, what evidence is there that justifies the 
‘use of must in the above statement? Is not the conception of 
the world as a unity in diversity just an assumption passed omas 
a demonstrated truth? Kant, as we know, considers the idea of 
the world as a whole to be a transcendental illusion—a mere 
ideal without a given basis im sense-intuition, an ideal that is 
necessary in the interest of the organisation of experience out 
of the given matter of sense but void of any basis in reality. 
Tt is thus a conceptual void, a concept without a foundation. in 
intuition, Objects of experience, phenomena as Kant calls 
them, have an intuitive basis in the given matter ‘of sense. A 
colour or a sound, though an appearance as appearing in the 
character of a sense-experience, has yet a basis in something 
given. In seeing a colour or hearing a sound we see or hear 
what is given as a sensation, but we do not create the colour we 
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see or the sound we hear—it is something caused by an external 
source, the thing-in-itself as Kant calls it. In the case of the 
idea of the world, there is no such external basis, the world as 
‘a whole is never given in the experience of a finite being; the 
given is always a fragment of the totality, never the totality itself. 
Hence here we have a concept without a basis in sense-intuition 
—an empty concept or conceptual void. Phenomena are cons- 
tructions of the given, but the world as a whole is a pure cons 
tructibn, a concept without attachment to reality—a veritable 
Gandharva Nagara or city of fairies floating in mid-air as Indian 
Philosophers say, And this conceptual void is what the theory 
‘of the concrete universal starts from as a demonstrated truth. 
To be sure, all knowing, as a piecemeal exploration of reality, 
has to start from the assumption of the orderly nature of the 
reality it is to explore. Without some such assurance no inves- 
tigation can proceed, either scizntific or philosophical. But this 
in itself does not prove the assumption to be true in advance of 
actual confirmation by experience. And so far as the evi- 
dence of experience is concerned, by the admission of Taylor 
himself and other advocates of the doctrine of concrete uni- 
versal, all empirical unities are only approximations to, and never 
‘complete expressions of, the absolute unity which is the concrete 
universal, Nor is the supposition that brute conjunctions are in 
reality necessary connections borne out by.actual experience, 
What are called necessary connections, on closer examination, 
‘prove to be only cases of regular correlation as far as experience 
has gone. We start from observed uniformities and extend them 
to all'similar cases, though not observed and in some cases be~ 
yond all possibility of observation as in the case of events that 
have occured in the remote past. ` 

It follows from what has been said that if reality in all its 
details is not comprehended in any finite experience, any claim 
to a knowledge of it as a systematic unity is an unwarranted 
presumption of omniscience by a being that by its own admi- 
:ssion does not know everything. All that finite experience can, 
in fact, vouchsafe is that Reality must be consistent with itselfand 
mush be free from self-contradiction. But this is not the same as 
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saying that the obvious incompatibilities of experience would be- 
come magically transformed into harmonious wholes and that 
mutually repugnant particulars would shed their repugnance 
and live together in peace and amity as expressions of a 
common principle, Consider a less extreme case where we 
have only difference rather than mutual repugnance, Consider, 
e. g a and b to be two different reals which we observe either 
‘as co-existing in space or as succeeding one another in time. 
‘Suppose that whenever we observe one of these we find thé other 
co-existing with it in space or succeeding itin time and that 
this correlation is noticed in all observed cases without ex- 
ception, Does such observed uniformity prove any necessary 
connexion between a and b? It is clear that in so far as a 
and b are different, a is not b and b is not a, so that there is 
nothing in a as, a that involves its necessary relation to b, and 
also nothing in b as b that involves its necessary relation to a, 
‘And yet, according to the theory of the concrete universal, their 
co-existence or succession is only an expression of their necessary 
connexion in an inclusive whole, But what warrant is there 
for such a conclusion except the repetition of their conjunction 
in different observed -cases? And yet strictly considered the 
theory of concrete universal cannot concede any repetition or re- 
currnce in experience without giving away its whole case. As we. 
have already said, the systematic unity which is the concrete uni 
versal, according to this theory, is a unity of elements in which 
every detail is different from every other and in which no detail 
can be omitted withont destroying the whole, But even granting: 
that such a unity is compatible with repetitions and recur- 
rences, the theory does not show how repetition of a conjunction 
in varying circumstances ensuring elimination of all other 
concomitants is itself a proof of necessary connection. All that 
repetition in the sense of uncontradicted experience proves is 
that the conjunction has been found to be true of all past and 
present observed cases. But to universalise what is true only 
of the observed cases of the past and the present into a general 
statement about all cases, observed and unobserved, is as unwar- 
ranted as it is illogical. In fact, even the observed past and the 
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“observed present constitute only a fragment of the sum-total of 
all past and present cases, observed and unobsérved, and to this 
-sum-total must be added all those unobserved cases which have 
not yet occurred and which will occur at some time or other in 
the future, When we say that thunder having followed lighte- 
ning in all observed cases, past and present, must also do so in 
all cases, observed and unobserved, we are stating a mere conju- 
nction of events covering a portion of the past and the present in 
terms of a necessary connection covering all past, present and 
future cases, observed and unobserved. And yet there is nothing 
in the conjunction as such or its repetition that justifies any in- 
ference of a necessary connexion. In fact, what Hume has conclu- 
sively shown and what, since Hume, has never been successe 
fully refuted is that the so-called necessary connexions of 
phenomena are only pragmatic fictions necessitated by the 
requirements of the practical life but incapable of being de- 
monstrated as logically proved truths. And this receives fur- 
ther confirmation from the fact that even some of the highest 
generalisations of science have been proved false in coure 
of the progress of scientific enquiry. In short, Hegel's view 
of Reality as a selfmaintaining whole that unfolds itself in 
finite experience through contradiction and #esolution of contra- 
diction in a higher synthesis takes away all meaning from con 
tradiction as a criterion of falsity. If contradiction itself be the 
Jife-principle of a self-unfolding reality, then there is no sense in 
‘saying that it is a criterion of unreality. We have to choose be- 
tween the two alternatives of (i) a Reality that has no place for 
any contradiction in itself and in regard to which the contradic- 
tions and incompatibilities of experience are as floating appear. 
ances, and (ii) a Reality in which contradictions become magi- 
cally dissolved into a coherent unity in some form -which we do 
not know and can never know from the nature of the case. 
We subscribe to the first alternative as being more straightfor- 
Ward and more in agreement with the evidence of experience, 
“not requiring us, as in the second alternative, to believe in a 
-unity that must remain for ever an unknown and unknowable X. 

(Our conclusion therefore is that the universal conceived either 
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G) asa one beyond the many (the Platonic view), or (ii) as: 
a one in many (the Aristotelian view), or (iii) as a one of 
many (the Hegelian view) does not admit of explanation in 
logical terms. A fourth view that universals are only resem- 
blances of existentially independent particulars may also be dis- 
posed of as providing no better solution, Resembling parti- 
culars without a common character in which they resemble are- 
as unintelligible as are the universalia ante res of the Platonic 
scholastics, or the universalia in rebus of the Aristotelians. Uni- 
versals, according to our view, are ultimate inexplicabilities, 
indescribable appearances of a reality that is neither universal 
nor particular—appearances that are of value for the conduct of 
life but void of truth and reality in the strict sense. 
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FREEDOM 


Tam belief is widespread among students of moral philoso- 
phy that ethics is not possible without some metaphysical justi- 
fication of freedom, as a postulate at least, ifnot as a proved truth. 
In discussing freedom as a metaphysical issue we, however, shall 
not go into two enquiries which are not strictly relevant to our 
purpose. One of these is the psychological question as to the 
precise elements into which an act of volition may be analysed. 
‘The other is the ethical problem as to the limits of moral res- 
ponsibility. For our special purpose both these questions may 
be left aside. Our task is the simpler one of deciding, first, 
what we mean by freedom which we all regard as a necessary 
condition of the moral life, and, secondly, what general view of , 
reality is implied in the affirmation or denial of freedom as an 
actuality. ; 

“Free” and “Fieedom” are manifestly what logicians call 
“privative terms” ; they denote the absence of certain res- 
trictions, To be free means to be free from something. What, 
then, are the typical restrictions which in practical life we resent 
as making us unfree? They are as follows :-— 

(a) We are not free when our limbs are set in motion by an 
external agent, human or non-human, And the reason why we 
‘are unfree in these movements is that they do not express a pure 
pose of our own. Hence so long as a deed is done for us and 
not by us, s0 long as it does not correspond to any actual pur- 
pose of ours, it is not a free act. 

(by Again, we are not free when we act in ignorance of the 
special circumstances of the case. If we shoot a friend who came 
to speak to me from below the window mistaking him for a bur- 
glar, we actually act with a purpose, but the result which follows 
from my acting in ignorance of all the circumstances is quite 
different from the purpose with which we acted. Hence the 
result does not express our purpose, i. €., ourselves and therefore 
‘we consider ourselves as not having acted with full freedom. 
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(©) Again, I am not acting freely where the circumstances 
are such as not to allow the formation of any purpose. Action 
under sudden impulse comes under this category. 

(d) Further, we feel ourselves unfree when we fail to execute 
‘our purposes either from sheer inability to attend to a consistent 
scheme of action or because we attend equally to purposes 
which are inconsistent with one another, Hence to be free we 
must have purposes which are coherent so that it is no paradox 
to say that unfreedom is not knowing one’s own mind and 
following contradictory purposes or aims, while to be free means 
to know what you want and to aim only at what consists with 
other aims and with the system of reality as a whole. 

If to be free means that one’s outward deed will be the com- 
plete expression of an inward consistent purpose, then we can see 
at once that no finite being can be completely free. Complete 
freedom in a finite being will mean (1) that he is not hampered 
in any way in the execution of his purpose by the presence of 
conflicting interests, and (2) that he is not thwarted also by the 
actions of fellow-beings or by brute nature, But as no finite 
individual possesses either that internal consistency of purpose or 
that, comprehensiveness of outlook as to make either internal 
conflict or eternal resistance impossible, no finive being can be 
said to be completely free, 

A finite being js free thus only in so far as he can translate 
his purpose into action, and he can translate his purpose inito 
action only as his purpose is free from internal inconsistency and 
is in harmony with the rest of reality, p 














IMMORTALITY 


Wuermer the self is permanent and imperishable, or only a 
passing and temporary phase of reality is a much disputed 
point amongst philosophers, In popular thought this question 
commonly appears as that of the immortality (sometimes also, 
as that of the pre-existence) of the soul. A distinction must be 
made, however, between Janmäntaravāda and survival after death 
on the one side and immortal or eternal life on the other. 

To believe in rebirth and a succession of births, deaths and 
rebirths as even Buddhists do is not necessarily to believe in 
immortality and an eternity of selfexistence. The same is true 
of survival after death. To continue to be even after death and 
separation from the physical body does not necessarily mean 
that this continued existence as a disincarnate spirit will not 
come to an end at any time, 

Immortality thus means an eternity of existence, i. e., exis- 
tence without cessation at any time, an everlasting and imperi- 
shable life. Whether any eternity in this sense can be claimed 
for the finite self is a doubtful question. A self is one and the 
‘same self in virtue of the continuity of its interests and purposes. 
If this continuity is snapped and a completely different set of 
purposes and interests takes the place of the old interests and 
aims, the self evidently is no longer the same old self. Whether 
the old self in these circumstances should be called dead depends » 
on whether the old interests have vanished altogether and a 
wholly different set of unrelated interests (j. ¢., tnrelated to’ the 
interests that bave disappeared) has taken their placé; or 
whether the old interests still function in the new purposes, 
‘though in a subordinate and latent manner. In the former case 
we have what psychology calls a case of multiple personality— 
the old self having died and a new self having appeared in its 
place. In the latter case a new self has grown out of the old and 
is continuous with the latter. 
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Mr, A. E. Taylor points out (Elements of Metaphysics) that 
both from Abnormal and Normal psychology examples may be 
cited of the disappearance of a self and formation of a new one 
on the basis of new aims and purposes, In the case of multiple 
or alternating personality we have evidence that a plurality of 
unrelated selves may either co-exist in the same physical body 
or alternate in it regularly. The less striking but more familiar 
examples of dreams and occasions of exceptional excitements, 
when our normal aims and purposes appear to be overpowered. 
by interests which are quite alien to our normal self also 
belong to the same category. When we act under great 
provocation or under sudden strong impulse we say that we are 
not ourselves, 

Examples like the above make it quite clear that the essence 
of the self consists in the interests and purposes it lives for and 
that the self continues to be so long as the continuity of these 
interests and ends remains unbroken, 

Hence as regards the vexed question of an eternal, immortal 
life, it follows that philosophy cannot prove the indestructibility 
of the self unless it can prove that the aims and purposes which 
constitute a self are also eternal and indestructible. On the 
other hand, if the self is a function of its inner unity of purpose 
and aim, there is also no a priori ground for holding that, with 
death and consequent separation from the physical body, the 
unity of purpose which a self is will be necessarily destroyed. 

Hence while philosophy cannot prove that the interests and 
purposes which a self stands for are eternal or everlasting and 
that therefore the self must also have an eternity of existence or 
immortality, it cannot also disprove the possibility of an eternal. 
life by any negative arguments, We are what our purposes are 
and if our purposes are comprehensive enough to last for ever, 
‘we ourselves will likewise co-exist with our everlasting aims, 

‘The question, therefore, is: can our purposes be such as to 
be everlasting and eternal ? The answer to this question depends 
not merely on our capacity to know the whole of reality so 
‘that we may choose a purpose that will not run counter to the 
intrinsic nature of realily but also on our capacity to control all- 
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‘external agents, all hostile and alien forces of nature that may. 
destroy and smash alll our cherished aims and purposes at any 
time, It is obvious that, as finite individuals, we are subject to 
necessary limitations both as regards our capacity to know real- 
ity and also to carry through our aims and interests against hos- 
tile alien forces. ‘Thus being ignorant of the greater part of 
reality and knowing only an insignificant fraction of it we can- 
not possibly hope to choose our purposes in harmony with the 
nature of the all inclusive whole so that the values and ends we 
live for may last for ever. Nor is it possible for finite beings like 
ourselves to carry through all our purposes without hitch or 
break so that they may not be shattered at any time by unkind 
hostile forces of which we are ignorant and over which we have 
‘no control as a consequence. 

Our conclusion, then, is that even if our self be not so tied to. 
the body that it may not survive any separation from it as in 
death, yet there is no good reason to believe that immortality in 
the sense of an everlasting eternal life can ever be possible, far 
less a certainty, for finite beings like ourselves. 

It may be conceded, however, that while philosophy cannot 
prove immortality in the above sense of a life everlasting and. 
eternal, it cannot also categorically reject it as a logically unten- 
able hypothesis, 

Is there, then, no other way to ensure immortality even. 
though the logical reason be unable to decide the issue? If no. 
finite purpose can claim to be everlasting, is there, then, no- 
other aim or purpose, no good or value that is infinite and inex- 
haustible, a value not subject to decay and eventual dissolution 
incidental to finite existence? And is there no way of our con- 
tact with such an imperishable, eternal value, if there be any 
such, except through the logical reason and discursive thought ? 
In religion, at least in most religions barring perhaps Buddhism, 
Wwe have positive assurance ofsome form of eternal existence of 
the finite self, though hardly’ any religion can offer any logical 
ground for such assurance. In Vaimavism, e. g., amrlatoa or 
immortality is assured to the true bhakta or devotee who dedi- 
cates himself to the service of the Lord as the Fountainhead of 
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all joy and bliss from Whom all finite purposes derive their 
value or significance. Whether such absorption in an absolute 
end with a corresponding indifference to, and withdrawal from, 
all finite values and purposes, is possible logical reason or dis- 
“cursive thought may not be able to prove, but because it cannot 
be explained in terms of reason it does not follow that it should 
be dismissed as a fanciful creation of a disordered mind, We 
conclude, therefore, that though the logical reason cannot 
assure immortality, this does not preclude any mystical realisa- 
tion of § in some form of supra-rational experience, 


THE IDEA OF GOD 
1 


Ix tracing the development of the idea of God from early times 
to the present day we must remark at the outset, that though 
most of the historical religions centre round some conception or 
other of a Supreme Person or God to whom finite persons are 
conceived as owing their existence and Who as such has to be 
worshipped, prayed to or otherwise propitiated in various ways, 
yet such conception is neither an invariable feature of every reli- 
gion as such nor is indispensable to it. For example, Buddhism, 
one of the great historical religions, in its early, phases, was 
more a religion of escape from the ills of life than worship of any 
Personal God. The vedantic religion similarly, even at the pre- 
sent day as professed by large groups of sannydsis in India, 
is a religion of rediscovery of the true nature of the self rather 
than worship of any God or Gods. Jainism, another living 
Indian faith, preaches the religion of Arkatas, who, starting as 
finite beings, become free from the limits of finitude by various 
methods of meditation and practice, and is not a religion of 
prayer to any eternally perfect Being regarded as creator, main- 
tainer and moral governor of the world, Besides these historical 
religions we have also primitive religions some of which worship- 
a cosmic force called mana or magical energy. while others wor- 
ship spirits and even demonic beings—none, of which has any- 
thing in common with the Personal God of modern religions ex- 
cept perhaps their supernatural character. It may not be out of 
place therefore to remark that what makes a religion what it is, 
is a sense of recovered unity with reality after one of estrange- 
ment, and whatever achieves this end, whether mana, magic, 
spirits, demons, or a personal God or Gods, is religion, and that 
while the end, viz., the re-attainment of unity after a sense of 
estrangement, remains the same in all religions, the means of 
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effecting this unity varies according to the level of culture and 
the progress of knowledge at that level. 

Bearing in mind the above preliminary observations, we may 
cut out from our survey all primitive religions and their beliefs 
in mana, magic, spirits, etc., as not answearing to the God-idea of 
modern times. We shall begin therefore with Polytheism or the 
belief in many Gods and Goddesses as was current among the 
ancient Egyptians, the ancient Greaks and the Romans and also 
in the Vedic Religion of the Hindusand trace the gradual trans- 
formation of early polytheism into monotheism and its different 
“varieties such as pantheism, deism, panentheism and theism, 

‘What is specially notable in polytheism is that it thrives at a 
‘stage when man is more impressed by the variety and diversity 
of the world than by its unity and interrelatedness. Thus arose, 
ve, gi the independent nature deities of the early Vedic religion 
‘as also the humanistic Gods of Homer’s times, What is note- 
worthy however is that while in the Vedic religion it was the 
deversity of Nature that attracted attention so that to every 
‘important phenomenon of nature was ascribed a presiding Deity 
(e. gus a Deity of rain, a Deity of fire, Deities of rivers etc.), in 
“Greek polytheism it was man’s diverse nature that was the cen- 
‘we of religious interest so that instead of the Deities of Nature, 
‘Greek polytheism deified human avtributes and functions, Thus 
‘arose the Gods of Peace and War, the Gods of Beauty, of Valour 
and of Health and Physical Well-being, etc., as the Greek coun- 
‘terpart of the polytheism of the Vedas. 

It is obvious however that polytheism can satisfy only as long 
as man remains engrossed in the diversity and the variety of the 
‘world and is bound to give way as soon as attention is attracted 
to the world’s essential unity and harmony. And so it happened 
that with the growing consciousness of the oneness of the world 
‘away was found to the essential unity of the Gods in the concep- 
tion of a hierachy of Gods and the subordination of the lesser to 
ightier Deities. This was how order and harmony: were 
brought about in the Greek pantheon of Gods and Goddesses, 
while in the Vedic polytheism the same object was achieved by 
what Max Mueller calls heno-theism in which each major Deity 
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was conceived in turn as the One Supreme Deity to which all 
the rest were subordinate. 

‘The next step in the development of the God-idea was the 
‘transformation of the inter-related Gods of the Greek pantheon 
and of the henotheism of the Vedic religion into full-fledged 
‘monotheism either in the form of a conception of one Supreme 
Person as the creator, maintainer and moral governor of the 
world, i. e., a God who created the world out of nothing or out 
-of Himself, or in the form of the Upanisadic conception of Brah- 
‘man as one without a second of which the world is either a false 
appearance ( Saftkara ) or the means of its self-realisation and. 
self-fulfilment (RamAnuja). 

It may be remarked here that pantheism in the sense that 
pan or all is theos or God was not an actual intermediate stage of 
‘the evolution of the God-idea anywhere either in the West or 
the East. Pantheism in this strict sense means deification of all 
things so that even a hill or a river or a stock or stone is God. In 
‘this extreme sense pantheism is not an actual stage of the develop- 
ment of the God-idea anywhere, Spinoza’s monism is no belief in 
‘God as equal to all things and is more a Kind of acosmism and 
‘belief in a reality behind the world than an equation of God 
with the sum-total of things. To be sure, Spinoza distinguishes 
Detween natura naturans and natura naturata, i, e., between subs 
‘tance as the underlying reality and substance as the sum-total of 
phenomenal objects, but these latter are what the understanding 
conceives as the attributes and modes of substance and do not 
represent the instrinsic essence of substance. 

‘Upanigadic monism also is very far removed from pantheism. 
‘in the strict sense. In neither of the two different forms of the 
“Upanigadic idea of Brahman as the one reality without a second, 
i.e, of Brhman as nigprapatca, or negation of the world and 
Brahman as saprapaica, or realising itself in and through the 
world, is there any question of identity of God and the world as 
in pantheism strictly interpreted. In the nisprapatica conception 
‘of Brahman what is emphasised is Brahman’s transcendence of 
‘the world, Brahman being regarded as the “wholly other” of 
which nothing belonging to the world can be strictly predicated. 
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‘This is illustrated in the negative description of Brahman as ‘not 
this’, ‘not this’ (neti; neti). Thus Brahman is not the bhutas or five 
elements, not the body, not the sense-organs, etc., etc, In the 
more positive conception of Brahman as saprapatca, i, ¢., as realis- 
ing itself through the world, the world is conceived as the means 
or instrument of the Selfmanifestation of Brahman as the 
Supreme Person or God., In neither case, whether in the nega- 
tive «conception on which Saiikara’s Advaita is based, or the 
positive view on which RamAnujist and other theistic Indian 
schools built their theistic or rather panentheistic conception of 
the Absolute as the Supreme Person, there is any hint of a com- 
plete identity of God and the world as in pantheism, It may be 
noted that while in the negative conception of Brahman as 
nisprapaiica what is stressed is the Absolute as the ‘wholly other” 
and as trancending the world, in the positive conception both 
‘transcendence and immanence are emphasised, the world being 
regarded as that through which the Absolute realises its nature 
as an Omnipersonality, i, e, a personality of all personalities 
who requires the mediation of finite persons to be what He is as 
God or the Supreme Person, Thus according to the positive 
view, though God is not the world of finite persons and things, 
yet He reqtiires it as the means or instrument through which He 
becomes fully Himself. We may distinguish the two views by 
what the Vaisnavas call, God in his aspect of aifvarya, Lordliness, 
glory and grandeur and God in. His aspect of. mädhurya, sweet- 
ness as the near and the dear one. In the aifearya aspect, what 
is stressed is the distance of the absolute from the relative and 
finite, its transcendence of all worldly things and beings—a view 
of the Absolute that finds its classical expression in Carlyle’s 
delineation of it as “the absentee God”, a far-away being who- 
dwells in the clouds and has nothing in common with, and is 
utterly unconcerned in worldly phenothena, In the madhurya 
aspect, however, what is emphasized is God’s nearness as the 
well-beloved or dear one who is as much concerned in finite 
‘beings as they are in Him, It may be noted that though none 
‘of these aspects is altogether ignored in any of the Indian 
‘Theistic Schools, yet in some it is the aifearya or sublimity and 
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transcendence that is specially stressed while in some other 
schools, it is the aspect of immanence, nearness and dearness 
(mddiwrya) that is specially emphasised. Thus in Raminujist 
and Madhva Theism, it is the aspect of aifsarye, distance and 
sublimity, that receives special prominence, while in the theism 
of Sri Caitanya, Vallabha and Nimbarka, the aspect of immanen- 
ce, proximity and close affinity (madhurya) that is specially em- 
phasised, Distinguished from all these is the Sankarite Advaita 
in which the Absolute is not a Personal God, but the Imperso- 
nal Essence of Consciousness behind and beyond the world- 
appearance. In spite, however, of its denial of a Personal God as 
the ultimate reality Saiikarite Advaita recognises a Personal God 
as an appearance of the ultimate reality—an appearance which 
inherently false just as is the world, but a higher false appear- 
ance than the world as it appears in sense-experience in the 
sense that the worship of God as the material and efficient cause 
of the world negates the world of sense as an illusion while the 
world of sense cannot negate the appearance which is God. In 
other words, God is an appearance no less false than the world, 
but while the appearance which is God cancels the falsity which 
is the world, God Himself as appearance is not cancelled by the 
world but negated only by Brakma-satatkéra ot intuition of Brah- 
man as the Impersonal Essence of Consciousness. 

‘Turning now to the ideas of God other than Indian we find 





that the two semitic religions, Judaism and Islamism, emphasize 


the aspect of transcendence and repudiate all ideas of existential 
unity of God and the world. Thus Jehova, the God of the Israe- 
lites, is as much a Transcendent inaccessible Being as is Allah, 
the God of Islam. In fact, Islamism. categorically denies ‘all 
idea of contact of man and God, religion being according to 
Islam, one of Kismet or service, so that though we can serve 
God in various ways we can never become one with Him. 
Though in the third'semitic religion, viz, Christianity, the. sepa- 
ration of God and the world is not emphasized to the same ex- 
tent as in the other two, some sort of unity with God being 
provided through love and communion, yet in some forms of 





© Christian Theology the dualism of God and the world is as 
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sharp as in Judaism or Islamism, For example, in what is called 
Deism and what was very much in vogue in the Europe of 
Seventeenth century, God was conceived as creating the world 
out of nothing and thereafter endowing it with absolute in- 
dependence, Thus, according to Deism, the- world including 
man becomes absolutely separated from God after creation and 
goes on in accordance with its own laws and as acted on by 
finite beings. 

A detailed examination of Deism, Theism, Panentheism and 
Pantheism follows in part II below. 


i 


Iw part I we have seen that the idea of God has centred 
round four different types of thought,—Deistic, Pantheis- 
tic, Panentheistic, Theistic. Besides, these four, the Advai- 
tism of Safikara represents a stand-point by itself which cannot 
be classed under anyone of the previous four types. We shall 
now consider critically all these different ideas of God. 

Deism, as we have seen, stresses the transcendence of God, 
meaning His remoteness from the world and His inaccessibility 
to finite creatures. God’s function, according to Deism, ends 
with creating the world, which thereafter pursues its own course 
according to its inherent laws. Man, however, as an immortal 
being, is beyond and above nature. Thus there are, according 
to Deism, three realities : God, Nature, and Man, each inde- 
pendent of the other two. 

‘The principle objections to Deism ate the following :—(a) 
‘Deism assumes that God created the world at some point of time, 
and that before creation He had remained all alone without any 
world, ‘The question may thus be asked, why did God create 
the world? If He had remained without it from immemorial 
time, was He imperfect without a world? Then why did He 
not make good this imperfection before? Why had He allowed 
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Himself to remain imperfect before He created the world ? 
Further, why did He create just this world and not any other ? 
‘On the side of the world it may be similarly asked, if the world 
could go on independently of the creator after creation, might it 
not as well have gone on without being created by God? Thus 
the idea of creation becomes a superfluous conception. 

(b) Again, Deism supposes that God is the First Cause, and 
material forces are the Second Causes, which after creation, 
‘operate independently of God, the First Cause. But how can. 
the energy of God be divorced from God Himself, and act inde- 
pendently of God as a Second Cause? Why should God whose 
very essence is ceaseless activity go to sleep as it were after the 
creation of the world ? 

(c) Deism believes in occasional Divine interference in the 
created world. But why should God interfere with His work ? 
Why should this Divine creation tend towards disintegra- 
tion? Why should there be seeds of decay in a world crea- 
ted by God? Necessity of occasional interference means that 
God is an imperfect being who could not create a perfect 
world, 

(d) Deism conceives God to be wholly transcendent. But 
the complete transcendence of God is inconsistent with God’s 
infinitude. The complete transcendence of God means that 
God falls outside the world, and the world falls outside God. 
But this means that God is not all-inclusive, but is limited by 
the world that falls outside His being. 

(e) Lastly, Deism supposes that God existed without a 
world from beginingless time and yet was a Personal God, i e., 
a self-conscious and thinking ,being. But. to be conscious 
requires something to be conscious of. Thinking requires mate- 
rial for thought. But what then was the object of Divine 
Thought before creation? There was then nothing to think of, 
no world to serve as the object of Divine thinking. 

‘The difficulties inherent in the Deistic conception of thinking 
lead naturally to the opposite Pantheistic view, which we. 
should have now to consider critically. While Deism believes 
in the transcendence of God, i.e., in God creating physical 
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nature and man and thereafter withdrawing from his created 
world, pantheism believes in the immanence of God in the 
world, Hence, according to pantheism, All is God, or rather 
whatever is, is nothing but the one God. Literally taken, this. 
will mean that whatever is, is God, so that the river, the hill, 
the tree, etc, are all God. But this is polytheism or belief in 
many Gods, But pantheism holds that the river, the hill, the 
tree, ete, are not only God, but all are one and the same God. 
‘Thus instead of a river-god, a hill-god, etc., each independent of 
the rest of Gods as in polytheism, we have in pantheism one 
unitary God in hill, tree, river, ete. ‘This means that the differ- 
ences of hill, tree, river, etc., are all illusory, the reality behind 
them being one Divine Person, 

The chief objection to Pantheism is that the one reality 
behind the differences of things as pantheism conceives it cannot 
be the Personal God of Religion. A Person must be self:con- 
scious and selfconsciousness implies consciousness of something 
in distinction from which one can be self:conscious. But an 
abstract one behind the many, a pure unity beyónd all differ- 
‘ences cannot be self-concious in this sense. 

Secondly, panthcism explains away differences as merely illu- 
sory, How can an illusion of difference arise in a reality 
which is a pure unity bereft of all differences ? 

‘Thirdly, the pantheistic veiw must necessarily deny freedom 
of will, moral responsibility and even causal connection as false 
appearances and thus must be at variance with established facts 
of experience, D 

Fourthly, the pantheistic world must be devoid of purpose: 
and teleology as time and its differences of past and present can 
have no place in the pantheistic one as a blank unity. 

Lastly, from the pantheistic standpoint the world of plurality 
‘must be an illusion and therefore the so-called creation of the 
world is only a figure of speech and hence there is no God as 
creator of the world. 

Our examination of Deism and Pantheism has shown that 
none of these gives an intelligible, satisfactory account of the 
God-idea, We have to consider whether Panenthcism is more: 
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satisfactory in this respect. According to Panentheism, God is 
both trascendent and immanent so that while God is in the 
world in so far as He evolves it out of Himself and works in, and 
sustains, the world of finite things and beings as material of 
His activity and thought, he at the same time as self-conscious 
agent and subject is not exhausted in the world, but remains 
above it. 

According to this view, therefore God is in the world and yet 
ismore than the world, It was Krause who first gave currency 
to the word Panentheism. Panentheism is neither abstract 
monism, nor Pantheism, nor Spinozistic acosmism, nor a 
pure pluralism, It may be called concrete monism. According 
to it, the words ‘external’ or ‘internal’ have no literal meaning 
when applied to the relation of God and the world. God is in 
fact, in things and above things at one and the same time, and 
it is more correct to say that all things are in God (Pan—all, 
én—in, theos—God) than that God is outside all things (Deism) 
‘or that God is the whole of things (pantheism). If we consider 
the fallacy underlying abstract monism we find that it leads to 
concrete monism. Abstract monism must at least admit that 
‘there is an appearance of a world of finite beings and minds, 
Dut the world is not disposed of by calling it an appearance. If 
finite minds and things are only appearances, there must never- 
theless be some reason for their appearing as such, If the abso- 
lute be one, its so-called appearances as finite things and minds 
must be due to some reason or essence within the absolute and 
this reason will be reason not only for their appearing out of 
the absolute, but also for the relations, which, as: appearances, 
they bear to one another and to the absolute, in which or-out 
of which they appear. But this reason being an essence within 
the one absolute reality must itself be reality and not merè 
appearance. But this leads to concrete monism or Panen- 
theism, i. e., the view that the finite things and minds are real, 
(i) because they have their reason within the absolute reality, 
and also (ii) because they are not unnecessary additions to the 
absolute, as Deism supposes, but are required by the very 
nature‘of the absolute. It may be noted, however, that accor- 
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ding to Panentheism the reality of the finite which is bound up, 
with the nature or essence of the absolute, is yet relative, depen 
dent and conditioned reality. Its function as reality is deter- 
mined not by itself but only by the place which it occupies 
within the plan of the absolute whole relatively to other finite 
things within the whole, 

‘The central difficulty in Panentheism is that of an intelli- 
gible idea of the absolute as being in the world and at the same 
time being more than the world. If God surpasses the world by 
an excess of reality, how are we to conceive this excess or extra 
clement in the Divine Being? Since it is an excess over all 
that belongs to, and is comprised in, the world, it cannot be 
thought of in any of the wordly categories in terms of which we 
think of the world, Hence space, time, causality, subject, ob- 
ject are all inadequate when applied to the interpretation of 
this excess aspect of the Divine being. We thus can only say 
what it is not, but cannot say what it is. In the absence of any 
positive idea of this excess in the Divine Being, it becomes the 
unknowable absolute of Spencer and Hamilton, Hence Panen- 
theism critically considered resolves into agnosticism. In fact, 
‘any assertion of an excess of being in the absolute, not transla- 
table in any of the categories of experience, becomes an un- 
meaning nonsensical proposition, 

Secondly, the Panentheist contention that finite things and be- 
ings, though involved in the nature of the absolute, yet are de- 
void of anything but relative and conditoned reality is a dogmatic 
assertion without any reason behind it. ‘That the finite fulfils a 
limited purpose within the plan of the whole and therefore can- 
not possess absolute reality is an assertion which presupposes an 
idea of the plan of the whole which, according to the Panentheis- 
tic position, must be beyond all human knowledge, the whole 
being not construable in terms of any of the categories within 
the reach of human experience. 

> Lastly, in asserting the immanence as well the transcendence 
of God, Panentheism drags the absolute and complete reality 
to the level of the world-process in time, How can that which 
is absolutely real be conceived as realising itself in time? It is 
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only the incomplete or the imperfect that completes or perfects 
itself in time. Panentheism will have it both ways, i. ¢., God 
as an eternally perfect being and yet as evolving and per- 
fecting itself in the history of the world in time. 

‘Whether Panentheism can be regarded as the same as christ 
an theism depends upon the degree to which a personalistic view 
of God is to be emphasized. The most sustained attempts to 
maintain that all things have their being in a whole which is a 
Person are to be found in the views of the Caird brothers, of 
Royce, and of some of the other Neo-Hegelians. 

It is evidently easier to hold that all things are within a 
whole which is personal, than that all the parts of the whole are 
personal, Space, time and material objects are obviously not 
personal, yet they may all be infected by the nature of the per- 
sonal whole of which they are parts in the same way that a 
room may be said to betray the personality of its occupant. It 
is thus possible that personality may be pervasive of the non- 
personal and the universe may be a personal unity of finite per- 
sons and non-personal things. It is this idea which Hegelians 
have in mind when they describe the whole as a person. Per- 
sonality or self-conscious spirit, Hegelians say, is the highest 
category we know, higher than life, and much higher than space, 
time and matter. It is in personality or self-conscious spirit 
that reality is most intelligibly revealed, though reality is more 
than personal. This is why explaining the whole in personalistic 
terms Panentheists yet confess that personality may not be the 
last word, or the most adequate account of the world. Hence, 
Hegelians, like Royce, are never quite clear as to whether the 
whole is to be called personal or supra-personal. Bradley, in fact, 
is quite definite that the personal God of theism is only an 
appearance, the absolute being neither subject nor object and 
describable at best as superject beyond both subject and object. 

Hesitation between a personal God, and a supra-personal ab- 
solute, which marks the view of most Panentheists and Absolute 
Idealists is conspicuous by absence in Theism. Theism is out- 
and-out Personalistic. The God of Theism is distinguished by 
His pure spiritual nature which excludes matter, space, and 
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time and, as absolute ground, is beyond and above them all. 
God is spirit, i e., a person, consisting of self-consciousness and 
consciousness of other-than-self. ‘This other-than-self is the 
world as the object of His creation, creation being constant 
without beginning or end. And creation is for the manifesta- 
tion of the glory of God, i. e, of God as the perfect being. 
Descartes was the first real theist of modern times, the first to 
take personality as the primary philosophical concept, and 
Berkeley, Leibnitz, and a host of other theists have followed in 
the wake of Descartes, The main point in theism is that the 
Universe is not God, but God's, Tt is His possession, depend- 
ent upon Him, and subject to His control, This thought is 
more in agreement with the evolutionary scheme of modern 
science than is creation conceived as an accomplished fact as in 
Deism, or as an endless dialectical movement as in Hegelian 
Panentheism. God, man and world, according to Theism, are 
not independent reals as in Deism, but complementary facts 
of existence, Man's action requires God’s sustaining Power 
Just as the world requires God’s compresence in its occurrences. 
God does not act arbitrarily but respects the will of the crea- 
tures He has created. God’s immutability does not mean 
apathy, but self-controlled activity directed towards the realisa- 
tion of the highest values. In this respect God’s activity is 
limited, but the Jimitation is selfimposed limitation, ‘The 
‘Theistic idea of God is both anthropomorphic and theomor- 
phic ; it interprets God in terms of man, and man in his essence 
in terms of Divine values, 

‘Theism, however, is no more satisfactory than any of the 
other ‘isms’ we have considered. While it makes God a co- 
partner with man in the shaping of the world, it does not say 
how human initiative is to be conceived in world-making. Is 
man, €. g., a creator as God is, and as free as God in the task of 
world-building ? Or, is man free only in the negative sense of 
being able to withdraw from a world ruled by necessity? And 
again, how is man to be conceived as related to God ? Is he co- 
eternal with God, or is he just a creature who comes into being 
in time at the will of God ? Further, in what way is God beyond 
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and above the world which He creates and controls? Is the 
world existentially separate from God ? Or, is it only part and 
parcel of the Divine Personality? If the world is existentially 
separate from God and is yet ruled by God, how could God 
separate Himself from what He created out of Himself? Fur- 
ther, in what sense is God eternal? Is He eternally all that He 
is? In that case what need is there for God to realise Himself 
by creating a world and bringing values into being, which are 
eternally there, involved in the very nature of the eternally 
perfect being of the Divine Personality. 


ADVAITISM 


Our examination of different God-ideas has shown that none 
of these, Pantheistic, Deistic, Panentheistic, or Theistic, is free 
from internal contradiction. We have found that the contradic- 
tion arises mainly from the endeavour to combine the idea of a 
complete and perfect reality with that of a realiiy that com- 
pletes and perfects itself in time. Each and every one of the 
above theories thus fails to give an intelligible account of a per- 
fect and eternal reality, which yet must unfold itself in time in 
the history of the world. In this respect Advaitism is an ad- 
vance on all the above theories in so far as, without reducing 
the world to absolute nothingness, it yet recognises it as an 
appearance rather than as absolute reality in the strict-sense. 
‘Asan appearance that appears, it is not an absolute void, 
though, as temporal and imperfect, it is also other than the 
absolute eternally complete reality. It is thus other than reality 
‘as well as unreality, and is, therefore, logically indefinable. 
‘This constitutes its falsity in the sense that without being unreal 
or absolute void, it yet has no attachment to reality. It is thus 
a floating appearance, a wandering adjective that appears in 
reality and yet is other than, and stands eternally negatived in 
reality. In this sense the world is a false appearance, and so is the 
creation of the world, and so also is God as creator, maintainer 
and destroyer of the world. But, the Advaitin adds, though 
there are no degrees of reality, reality not admitting of more or 
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less of reality strictly speaking, there yet are degrees of falsity or 
appearance in the sense that the higher falsity overcomes and 
cancels the lower, but the lower appearance has no correspond- 
ing power of overcoming the higher appearance. 

‘Thus both the snake, and the rope which appears as the 
snake in an ordinary illusion, are indescribable appearances 
both being riddled with contradiction. But while the empirically 
real rope is actually observed to cancel the illusion of the snake, 
there is no corresponding power observed in the illusory snake- 
appearance to cancel the rope of ordinary experience. In 
this sense we can speak of higher and lower falsities, but 
not of higher and lower realities. Thus the God-idea 
is a higher appearance than the world and may be used 
to overcome our attachment to the world, though it has 
also to be abandoned when one attains to the intuition of the 
\bsolute as the eternally complete reality. Thus the God-idea 
in this sense may be regarded as a stage, in fact, the penultimate 
stage of of our progress towards self-discovery as the eternally 
complete being. Advaitism is thus no denial of religion, but 
of religion as the ultimate truth of our being. 











APPEARANCE AND REALITY: 
GRADES OF APPEARANCE 


(4) MoraxvEL KANT 


Kanr uses the term ‘appearance’ in at least three senses, In 
the first place, the material given in our sense-intuition is, accord- 

ing to Kant, appearance. Thus colour, taste, smell, etc, are all 

appearances. They are derived from a foreign source, but they do 

not reveal the intrinsic nature of the source from which they are 

derived. We do not create the sensations according to our plea- 

sure, they are forced on us by reals independent of ourselves. 

‘And yet in appearing in our consciousness through affections of 
our sensibilities these reals appear changéd into forms which are 
quite different from their intrinsic nature. Colour, taste, smell, 

etc., though depending on the actions of things on our sensibili- 
ties, yet do not represent the intrinsic properties of their external 
source. According to the evidence of science, there was a time 
when conditions were not suitable for the appearance of living 
beings and there will also be a time when our earth will lack the 
necessary warmth for living beings to exist in it. Thus it is legi- 
timate to infer that in such a condition of the world, though 
things, i.e., the external sources of the given material of sense 
would continue to be yet as there could be neither living beings 
nor their organs of sense, there could not be any intuitions of 
sense and theretore no colours, tastes, or smells as the given 
materials of our sense-intuitions. Hence the materials of sense, 
the colours, tastes, etc. which constitute the given raw material 
of our experience are appearances that do not reveal the intrin- 
sic properties of things. These materials, Kant holds, are also. 
appearances in another sense—appearances of the second order 
one may say. Thus the sensations which are caused in us by the 
external reals appear spread out in space and as succeeding one 
another in time, i. e., in the forms of our outer and inner sense. 
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And thus not merely in their character as sensations but also in 
their form or ordering they take on the character of the sensibi- 
lities in which they appear. Hence they are appearances dis- 
tinct from things as they are in themselves, both in regard to their 
material character as sensations and in the character of their 
forms as co-existing in space or succeeding one another in time. 
‘There is yet another sense in which these sense-intuitions are 
appearances, viz., when they are organised into objects of ex- 
perience through the application of the categories of the under- 
standing. Kant hers uses the term ‘phenomena’ by which he 
means the intuited material of sense transformed into a common 
world of experience through elaboration by concepts, Thus the 
sense-material as such is no world of objects till it is constructed 
by the application of the categories of the understanding 
into substances qualified by qualities and related to other subs- 
tances in fixed necessary relations as causes, effects, etc. It 
follows that it is understanding that makes nature as a world of 
shared common objects standing in fixed objective relations to 
‘one another, Since the categories which effect the transforma- 
tion of the brute material of sense into a world of experience be- 
Jong to the understanding and not to the things in themselves, 
‘the latter in their intrinsic nature cannot be regarded as answer- 
ing to any of the categories including the categories of relation, 
Hence things as they are in themselves are neither substances 
nor qualities, neither causes nor effects, in short, are unrelated to 
the phenomena or objects which the understanding manufac- 
‘tures out of the given material of sense, ‘Thus strictly regarded, 
phenomena are floating appearances unrelated to the noumenal 
background which they neither qualify nor reveal in its intrinsic 
nature. 

Besides the categories with which the understanding cons- 
tructs a world of objects out of the given material of sense, Kant 
also mentions another class of concepts which he calls the Ideas 
of Reason. They differ from the categories in that they are 
‘empty concepts that lack a given basis in sense-intuition, While 
the categories have application to the given material of sense, 
the Ideas of Reason are mere Ideas without a basis in anything 
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given in experience. Consider, e.g. the Idea of the world as 
a completed whole. Itis not given in any experience. Only 
fragments of the totality (if there be any totality) are given, but 
the totality is not given in any experience. It is thus a concept 
without an intuitive basis, an empty concept without attach- 
ment to any reality as given. It is yet a necessary Idea—an idea 
necessitated by the very nature of experience as the organisation 
of the given. Without the idea of a finished reality which we 
explore piecemeal in experience, there will be no motive for any 
such exploration. Nobody cares to undertake a task which he 
knows can never be done. The idea ofa world as a completed 
reality is thus a necessary illusion—an empty idea without a 
given basis in intuition and yet one that is necessitated by the 
nature of knowledge as the organisation of experience. ,The 
Ideas of the World, Soul and God are empty concepts in this 
sense, floating ideas without attachment to reality, which yet are 
necessary illusions which we cannot get rid of. 

‘Tt would appear however on closer examination that Kant’s 
distinction between the categories of the understanding and the 
Ideas of Reason is a distinction without any real difference. The 
categories as the concepts of the understanding no more belong 
to the things-in-themselves than do the so-called Ideas of Reason. 
Even if we grant that phenomena have reference to a noumenal 
background which they claim to represent but fail to reveal, 
while the Ideas of Reason refer to no such source and claim to 
be real on their own account, yet phenomena qua constructions 
of the understanding are as much separated from the reality they 
are supposed to express and as such mere floating ideas as are the 
so-called Ideas of Reason as empty concepts without a basis in 
any given reality. In short, appearance in the sense of the given 
‘material of sense arranged in the apriori forms of space and time 
and appearance in the sense of a n world of phenomena 
constructed by the understanding out of the sehs¢-given material 
are alike false appearances as standing eternally negated in the 
very substrate which they are supposed to reveal, In this 
sense they lack attachment to reality and are only wandering 
adjectives just like the Ideas of Reason as concepts without a real 
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basis, To be sure, Kant distinguishes between a false appearance 
in the sense of an illusion and the phenomenal world which 
the understanding constructs ont of the sense-given material. 
While an illusion is private and is sublated by the empirical 
reality, the latter belongs to a shared world of phenomena gover- 
ned by necessary connections and thus revealing a fixed nature of 
its own, But the distinction thus drawn does not make any subs- 
tantial difference to the meaning of appearance. If the illusory 
appearance is illusory or false in the sense that it stands negated 
in the substrate of empirical reality which it claims to reveal, 
so is the empirical world of phenomena false in the sense that it 
stands negated in the noumenal reality of which it claims to be 
a faithful representation, ‘Thus sense-illusions are false appear- 
ances of what are themselves falsifications of things as they are 
in themselves—appearances of appearances and therefore twice 
removed from the noumenal reality they are believed to reveal. 
And yet both the phenomenal and the illusory appearance are 
equally false as failing to reveal reality in its intrinsic charac- 
ter. It may be hoted that this is substantially the Advaita view 
of appearance and its different grades as we shall see when we 
deal with the Advaita view, though the Advaita view as far as 
the nature of reality is concerned has hardly anything in com- 
mon with that of Kant. 


(B) 7. a, prapuey 


If we now turn to F. H. Bradley, the British Neo-Hegelian, it 
would appear on a first view that his account of Appearance 
and Reality has hardly anything in common with that of Kant, 
Bradley rejects Kant’s things in themselves as an assumption 
which is not only incapable of proof but also inconsistent with 
Kant's fundamental principles. If things are given in the mani- 
fold of sense out of which the understanding constructs objects of 
experience, they could be So given only on the assumption that 
they are affections of our sensibility caused by the things as they 
are in themselves—an assumption which involves application of 
the category of causality on the transcendent things which Kant 
himself considers to be illegitimate. Thus rejecting the things-in- 
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themselves as an untenable assumption Bradley alto rejects 
Kant’s view of a pluralistic manifold of sense as the starting- 
‘point of our construction of objects. A pluralistic manifold is 
not given either in sense or in any other way—what is given, 
according to Bradley, being reality as absolute Experience as 
continuous with our felt experience. In common with Spinoza, 
his monistic predecessor, Bradley holds that reality is what 
‘exists in itself and is conceived in itself. Hence, according 
to Bradley, nothing is real which lacks éelf-existence, It follows 
that whatever is adjectival, whatever is conditional on the exist- 
ence of something else, is appearance and not reality. Accor- 
ding to this criterion, it is the Absolute as the all-inclusive 
whole that is the only substantive reality; all parts or elements 
within the whole, being what they are through other elements 
outside themselves, have only dependent, adjectival reality 
within the all-inclusive whole and in this sense are appearance of 
the reality rather than reality itself, To be sure, our point of 
contact with reality is our felt present, Here we encounter 
reality, but it is a mistake to suppose, Bradley contends, that 
the whole of reality is comprised in any given perception, 
‘Since what is given in any presentation is not reality in its com- 
pleteness, and the portion that is so given is not a self-contained 
whole but presupposes what is outside and in this sense adjecti- 
val or dependent, we can only say that reality appears in percep- 
tion and that the given contentof a presentation is onlyan appear 
ance of reality and is not reality itself in its individuality as self 
‘contained, all-inclusive whole, “The real” to quote from the 
“Principles of Logic” (ch. I p. 71), “cannot be identical with 
the ‘content that appears in presentation. It forever trans- 
-cends it and gives us a title to make search elsewhere.” : “We 
must get rid of the erroneous notion,” says Bradley (“Principles 
of Logic” ch. II pp. 63-64), “that space and time are ‘principles 
of individuation’, in the sense that a temporal or spatial exclu- 
sion will confer uniqueness on any content. It is an illusion to 
Suppose that, by speaking of ‘events’ we get down to real and 
‘solid particulars....For the question arises, What space and time 
‘do we really mean, and how can we express it so as mot to express 
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what is as much something else ? Tt is true that, in the idea of a 
series of time or complex of space...the parts exclude one another 
reciprocally but they do not exclude unless the series is taken as 
one continuous whole and the relations between its members are 
thus fixed by the unity of the series.” But it is obvious from the 
nature of the case that the space-time series cannot be a self 
contained unity, Apart from the fact that every ‘here’ of space 
implies a ‘there’ and every ‘now’ is significant only as distingu- 
ished from a ‘then’ there is the further fact that no ‘here’ is a uni 
que particular of space but is itself made up of ‘heres’ and no 
‘snow’ of time is an atomic moment but made up of ‘nows.” “The 
real which appears within the given,” says Bradley, (“Principles of 
Logic”, ch. IT p. 98), “cannot possibly be confined to it. Within 
the limit of the outer edges its character gives rise to the infinite 
process of space and time....And the outer edges themselves are 
fluent. They pass over in time and space into what is outside 
them.” In short, “the reference of the content to something 
other than itself lies deep within its internal nature....Space and 
time have been held to be principles of individuation, It would 
be truer to say they are principles of relativity (Ibid).” 

What js given in any presentation is thus, according to 
Bradley, not reality in its self-contained individuality, but only a 
fragmented portion as it were, which, as incomplete, is necessa- 
rily selftranscendent, In this sense every content given in 
immediate feeling lacks self-existence and is real only in a con- 
text which is implied but is not explicit in the given presenta- 
tion, This is why all given contents of experience have only 
adjectival reality being real only as dependent or conditional 
‘on something else without which it cannot exist, Bradley expre- 
sses. this by saying that the so-called categorical judgments 
turn on critical examination to be conditional. ‘This is true 
even of the so-called analytic judgments of sense where we 
seem to describe only the immediately presented field of experi- 
ence. Thus when we exclaim “Wolf” or “Fire” we appear 
to analyse only the presented environment, but in reality, the 
presented field extends beyond itself and is not a self-contained 
whole. Further, the “Wolf” or the “Fire” by which we inter 
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pret the presented content is a universal abstracted from its 
context and is only a sort that will apply to any ‘wolf? or ‘fire,’ 
without designating any particular ‘wolf’ or particular ‘fre.’ 
Hence our judgment fails to be categorical and to affirm exis- 
tence, but only moves in the domain of universals which are 
abstractions without embodiment in some particular being. 
“We say ‘There is a wolf,’ or “The tree is green,” but such poor 
abstractions,” says Bradley, “are much less than the wolf or the 
tree we see, and they fall even more short of the mass of inward 
and outward setting, from which we separate the wolf and the 
tree (Ibid—p. 94).” 

But it may be objected that Bradley’s conclusion rests on the 
initial assumption that nothing can exist in itself as an indivi- 
dual reality if it has anything outside itself. This assumption. 
itself however does not bear examination. Why should not. 
there be independent particulars that exist in themselves with- 
out affecting one another in any way? Certainly co-existence 
in space or succession in time does not necessarily imply reci- 
procil determination as Bradley supposes. Things may be in 
and out of relations without losing their intrinsic self-contained. 
individuality as unique independent reals, In the terminal essay 
on ‘uniqueness’ Bradley examines this view in detail and rejects 
it, Reality, no doubt, implies uniqueness. An abstract univer~ 
sal as such is not real. It is real only in a concrete individual 
instance which is unique in the sense that there is no other ins- 
tance that can take its place. But the real regarded as a uni 
que self-contained individual may be taken at least in three 
different senses, (1) A thing, e. g., may be regarded as unique 
amd individual if it occupies a fixed place within a portion of 
the universe which we take to be unique for a certain 
purpose. As an irreplaceable element within this part of the 
universe, it is unique and exclusive of all else. In this case, the 
uniqueness is derived, secondary and relative to a condition 
outside itself. (2) If however, it could be shown that the thing 
‘occupies a fixed place in the universe itself and not a portion of 
it considered as unique for a certain purpose, the uniqueness of 
the thing would be not relative, but absolute. In this case it is 
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unique as an inalienable part of the universe as the all-inclusive 
Individual Whole which is unique as having nothing outside it- 
self and therefore as having nothing else that can take its place. 
(3) There is yet a third sense in which one may speak of self- 
contained individuals, i. e., the sense in which one may speak of a 
number of self-contained individual beings. In this case, there is 
a Many, each of which is unique. “But” says Bradley, “when we 
enquire if beings or qualities, as above defined, are really possi- 
ble, or whether on the contrary they are no more than self-con- 
tradictory abstractions—our reply must be...such beings are not 
unique, but on the contrary, are impossible..., By definition we 
are obliged to take our beings as many, and we are ordered to 
confine the nature of each absolutely within its private self. But 
these two characters, though both necessary, seem one to exclude 
the other, Diversity, distinction, plurality, all seem to have a 
meaning within a whole... The natures of the Many are there- 
fore not each merely self-contained, because, if you extirpate from 
each every reference beyond itself, you have no maniness left.” 
(“Principles of Logic”, p. 651). 

Bradley thus concludes that the Real is individual only in 
‘one of two senses. It is individual in the sense that it is the whole 
‘universe that comprises everything in itselfand is thus unique 
in the sense that there can be no other universe that can take its 
place, ‘The real also is unique as given in a finite centre. of ex- 
perience in which a portion of the whole appears as uniquely 
determined by its fixed place in the totality and in this sense 
having no other that can take its place. In this latter sense, it 
is relatively unique being determined as such by virtue of its 
relation to the other elements of the whole and to the whole it- 
self in which it fulfils a purpose that nothing else can fulfil. 

Hence the truly individual, the self-existent or real in the 
strict sense is the universe or the Absolute as the all-comprehen- 
sive whole, It is with this that every finite centre of experience 
is one in the immediacy of feeling. But while the Absolute has 
existence in itself and in this sense substantial reality, reality 
only appears as the given content ofa finite centreaslacking subs- 
‘tantial selfcontained being and presupposing conditions outside 
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‘itself on which it depends. Hence the contents of finite experi- 
‘ence have adjectival, dependent being as distinguished from the 
self-contained, substantial being of the all-inclusive Absolute 
Reality. “The way of taking the world which I have found 
most tenable,” says Bradley (“Essays on Truth and Reality” pp. 
245-46), is to regard it as a single Experience, superior to rela- 
tions and containing in the fullest sense everything which is, 
Whether there is any particular matter in this whole which falls 
outside of any finite centre of feeling, I cannot certainly decide ; 
«We have then the Absolute Reality appearing in and to finite 
-centres and uniting them in one experience... The immanence of 
ithe Absolute in finite centres and of finite centres in the Absolute 
T have set down as inexplicable.” “We start...from the immediate 
union of one and many, of sameness and difference which we 
‘have given to us in feeling” (Jbid p. 256). But “this immediate 
union,” Bradley continues, is “dissglved in judgment and it never 
in any judgment is completely good. The higher form of 
union which satisfies at once our feeling, sense and intelligence 
wwlies beyond agglaan the. other side of judgment and intelli 
gence” (Ibid p. 256). And the reason for this, according to 
Bradley, “is that in sense and feeling, the unity of sameness and 
difference is not unconditioned,...but is conditioned for us unin- 
telligibly” so that the ‘how’ of the union remains an unknown 
“how” which does not satisfy our intelligence. An assertion made 
under unknown conditions does not exclude the opposite asser- 
tion, and so judgment aims to replace the felt ‘s’ by a full state- 
ment of the conditions under which the subject and predicate are 
connected. But a statement of all the conditions under which 
‘the predication holds being impossible, judgment is doomed to 
zemain for ever hypothetical. In other words, our starting- 
point is a felt whole or a given unity of one and many but since 
as a bare given unity it does not satisfy the intelligence we aim to 
transform the felt unity into a known whole in which the ‘how? 
of the unity will be obvious to our intelligence. This is why- 
Judgment intervenes and.attempts to comprehend the unity 
in idea, But in the very attempt the original unity is dissolved 
‘without any possibility of restoration as a logically comprehen- 
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ded unity of one and many. Judgment is the reference of an 
ideal content to reality. It attempts to comprehend the given uni- 
ty in terms of ideas, i. e., not in their psychical existence as ima- 
ges, but as meanings. “If we take up anything considered real,” 
Bradley observes, “we find in it two aspects...a ‘what’ and a. 
that,’ an existence and a content, and the two are inseparable, 
‘That anything should be, and should yet be nothing in parti- 
cular, or that a quality should not qualify and give a character 
to anything, is obviously impossible. If we try to get the ‘that” 
by itself, we do not get it, for either we have it qualified or else: 
‘we fail utterly, If we try to get the ‘what’ by itself, we find: 
‘at once that...it points to something beyond and cannot exist by 
itself...as a bare adjective. Neither of these aspects if you isolate it 
can be taken as real” (“Appearance and Reality” p, 162-63). The 
real thus, according to Bradley, is neither a bare ‘that’ nor a bare 
‘what’ ; on the contrary it is always a ‘that’-‘what’, a unity of 
ence and content. It is with this unity as given in the 
immediacy of feeling that we start, but the unity as given in. 
feeling is incomprehensible to our intelligence and that is why 
thought breaks up this given unity in judgment for a clearer 
understanding of the ‘how’ of this unity. “Injudgment an idea is. 
predicated of a reality. Now...what is predicated is not a 
mental image. ...The predicate is a mere ‘what’. 
from its psychical existence in my head.... Judgment adds an. 
adjective to reality, and this adjective is an idea, because it is 
‘a quality made loose from its existence and is working free from. 
its implication with that” (Jbid pp. 163-64). In other words, 
while the subject of judgment is reality as the unity of ‘that’ and 
‘what,’ the predicate is only a ‘what’ as a feature or aspect of 
this unity and is predicated of it as a universal or quality. 
‘And thus what judgment achieves is not the restoration of 
reality in its uniqueness as a self-contained individual, but only 
a sort or general character which holds as much of other indivi- 
duals as of the one it aims to express. In this sense every judg- 
ment is inconsistent. It aims to express the real in its self-con- 
tained individuality but achieves a universality that is quite 
other than the self-contained reality. ‘The subject of judgment 
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‘is the given unity of ‘that’ and ‘what,’ of existence and con- 
tent and the judgment in expressing it in the ‘what? of the 
predicate falls short of its concrete reality. The subject, in 
other words, is no single feature or aspect of its concrete existence 
‘ut unites in its concrete being the entire mass of the innumer~ 
able features that constitute its nature as a concrete individual, 
and yet in the judgment it is equated to a single or a few of 
‘the features that are comprised in its concrete being. The 
predicate thus, though equated to the subject in the judgment, 
‘yet falls far short of the inexhaustible richness which the subject 
as individual reality is. This discrepancy between the predicate 
and the subject can be made good only if the features not ex- 
pressed though implied in the judgment be made explicit by 
being comprised within the predicate, This means that to 
every predicate of a judgment must be added other predicates 
to make good its difference from the subject—a difference which 
makes the judgment inconsistent. Thisis why, according to Brad- 
ley, no judgment can be regarded as unconditionally true, the 
predication in judgment holding only under conditions not ex- 
plicitly stated in the judgment. And this also explains why 
‘one judgment leads to another, and that again to another, and 
‘the process drags on indefinitely in the attempt to resolve the 
-discrepancy between the predicate and the subject. 

Since the predicate of a judgment is a universal, it necessarily 
falls short of the subject which is an individual reality. In other 
words, the predicate is only an element or aspect of the indivi- 
-dual reality which is the subject. It is taken out of its context 
i. e, out of the complex unity of elements which is the subject as 
-an individual whole. In being affirmed of the subject as a pre- 
dicate describing it, it falls short of the subject resulting in a 
-discrepancy between the predicate and the subject. The subject 
is unique and individual, while the predicate as universal fails to 
cexpress it in its uniqueness. Further, the predicate is an aspect 
‘or element of the complex unity which is the subject and has 
‘been wrenched from its context to be predicated of the sub- 
ject.’ But the predicate thus abstracted from its context is not 
‘what itis ip the context of the elements with which it constitutes 
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the subject as an individual reality. The predicate thus is true- 
of the subject only as transformed and transmuted in the full: 
context from which it has been abstracted for being predicated.. 
Hence the predicate in its offered character is not true of the 
subject but is true ofit astransmuted in the context of relations to: 
other elements which are not explicitly stated in the judgment, 
In this sense the predicate holds only conditionally of the subject 
i.e as conditional on the changes it will undergo when the: 
conditions implicit in the judgment, in the context of which it 
belongs to the subject, are made explicit. This is the same as. 
saying that the character predicated has only adjectival reality 
being dependent for its truth on other conditions and thus falls. 
short of the subject which is a substantive individual reality 
possessing self-existence and no mere adjectival character posses~ 
sing a dependent reality. “Judgments”, says Bradley, “are condi~ 
tional in this sense that what they affirm is incomplete. Tt cannot, 
be attributed to Reality as such, and before its necessary com- 
plement is added. And, in addition, this complement remains 
unknown,” (“Appearanceand reality” p, 361). And, Bradley here 
adds, “while it remains unknown, we obviously cannot tell how, if 
present, it wouldact upon and alter our predicate. For to suppose 
that its presence would make no difference is plainly absurd”, 
In other words, Bradley here brings in his theory of relations. 
as internal and as necessarily making some difference to the 
terms they relate, It is a mistake to suppose, Bradley con- 
tends, that relations make no difference to terms If terms are 
not affected by relations, then they would be just the same in 
relations as they are when not in relation. But this is the same 
as saying that relations are nothing to the terms they relate and 
‘we may as well ignore all relations as unnecessary superfluities. 
which have nothing to do where they appear to occur, IF there- 
fore relations external to the terms are an absurdity, a predi- 
cate affirmed in abstraction from its context must be different 
from what it is as qualifying Reality in the context from which 
> it has been abstracted in judgment, From this follows as a 
corollary what Bradley calls the doctrine of Degrees of Truth. 
and Reality. Since every judgment predicates only an aspect or 
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feature of the complex unity which is Reality as the subject of 
judgment and since such isolated aspect has no self-existence 
‘but has reality only in the context from which it has been abs- 
tracted, and since in the full context it necessarily suffers alter- 
ation, every judgment necessarily falls short of Reality and thus 
involves falsity or error. But since every judgment takes an 
aspect of reality from its full context and re-affirms it of reality, 
though abstracted and wrenched from its full context, it is never 
utterly erroneous. In this sense, the content of every judgment, 
the predicate by which it seks to express reality is both true 
and false, It is true as asserting something which belongs to 
reality and is false as asserting it in isolation from the full con- 
text which necessarily transforms it and apart from which it has 
no independent existence strictly speaking. And every judgment 
is thus also more or less true as requiring a leser or greater 
supplementation and thus a lesser or greater transmutation 
in order to qualify reality. “Truths are true”, says Bradley, 
“according as it would take less or more to convert them to 
reality” (Appearance and Reality”, p. 363). Bradley adds, 
“And, throughout our world, whatever is individual is more 
real and true;for it contains within its own limits a wider region 
of the Absolute, and it possesses more intensely the type of self- 
sufficiency. Or, to put it otherwise, the interval between such an 
element and the Absolute is smaller. We should require less 
alteration, less destruction of its own special nature in order to 
make this higher element completely real”. (“Appearance and 
Reality,” p. 382) 

Tt is obvious from the above that the term ‘appearance’ is 
used by Bradley in two quite distinct senses, viz, ‘appearance’ in 
the sense of an aspect or feature predicated, in abstraction from 
its context, of Reality as the invidual unity of all variety of 
aspects, and ‘appearance’ in the sense of an aspect qualifying 
Reality as transmuted and transformed in the context of every 
Kind of aspect that Reality comprehends in its all-inclusive 
tunity. Regarded in the latter sense however ‘appearance’ is no 
longer appearance of Reality, but is Reality, or at least; indivi- 
sibly one with it. But ‘appearance’ in the first of the two senses 
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is obviously not Reality, nor even an inadequate expression of it, 
A feature of reality abstracted from its context in reality is, 
according to Bradley’s own admission, very different from the 
same feature as qualifying reality, When we say, ‘This is a 
table,’ we seck to express Reality in the character of a ‘table? 
‘extended in space, though, as a spatio-temporal object, a table 
Jacks the self-existence and self-sufficiency that belong to Reality 
as the all-inclusive individual whole. Thus the spatio-temporal 
object, gua spatio-temporal, cannot qualify Reality and must be 
regarded as ‘appearance’ of Reality rather than Reality itself 
But if this be granted, it will also have to be admitted that not 
only there are floating ideas, but also that every idea just floats 
‘on Reality without qualifying ita consequence which Bradley 
will not concede, It is obvious from the above example that the 
table is a spatio-temporal object and that it appears as such in 
‘our experience and yet as lacking the character of self-existence 
it falls short of Reality which it seeks to express, Hence the 
spatio-temporal appearance, qua spatio-temporal, has no home 
in Reality, though as appearing in our experience, its facthood 
as appearance cannot be denied, ‘The inference is thus irresi= 
tible that there are appearances that simply float, i. e, appear- 
rances that appear in Reality without being appearances of 
Reality. All ideas as contents loosened from their existence 
in judgment (as according to Bradley) are thus floating appear- 
ances or wandering adjectives without attachment to Reality. 
But Bradley's contention is that as all ideal contents are de- 
rived from Reality and from nowhere else, they caùnot be mere 
appearances but must be appearances.of the Reality from which 
they have been derived. Bradley’s argument, however, amounts 
to saying that an ounce of flesh slashed off from a living body 
and gummed on to it thereafter will be the living, pulsating 
‘ounce of flesh it was before it was slashed off and will not ‘melt 
and thaw’ like any dead body because it has been gummed on to 
a living organism after being severed from it. In fact, consistently 
with his basic conception of Reality as individual, self-existent 
substance, Bradley cannot avoid conceding floating appearances 
that stand eternally negated in the very Being in which they 
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appear. And even if thinking as loosening of content from 
existence be regarded as occurring within Reality as the all- 
inclusive unity, Bradley has to admit an indescribable principle 
of nescience in Reality that causes all this appearance of what is 
contrary to its intrinsic nature as indissoluble unity of content 
-and existence. 

As regards Bradley's view of degrees of truth and reality, it 
will suffice to say that it does not consist with what Bradley 
himself says regarding supplementation and addition for con- 
verting appearance into Reality. If every ideal content is true 
-only conditionally as Bradley says, and “ifit cannot be attribu- 
ited to Reality as such, and before its necessary complement is 
added,” and if further, as Bradley adds, “This complement 
xemains unknown,” obviously we have no means at our disposal 
to decide between one appearance and another. Further, if an 
appearance, qua appearance, attributes a partial, finite content 
to Reality through which it seeks to express it, it is obvious 
‘that the supplementation and consequent alteration necessary to 
convert it into reality will be infinite so that it must be altered 
beyond all recognition before it can find a home in Reality. 
‘But this is the same as to say that the difference between ap- 
‘pearances is unsubstantial and negligible as far as their distance 
from Reality is concerned. 


(€) Seikara’s Doctrine of Appearance and Reality. 


While, according to Bradley, no appearance is either abso- 
Jutely true or absolutely false, according to Sankara, appearance, 
as appearance, is not reality, and in no way qualifies reality, 
We can indeed grade appearances into higher and lower, but 
not as expressing reality more or less adequately, but only as 
higher and lower falsities, the higher cancelling the lower falsity 
asa matter of fact and not by virtue of its embodying reality 
‘more adequately. According to Sankara, non-contradiction be- 
ing the criterion of reality, there is no place in Reality for what 
is selEdiscrepant or contains contradiction in itself, The real, in 
short, is the true as what is aoddhita or never is or can be contra- 
dicted, and in this sense caitarya, consciousness or the light of in- 
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telligence alone can be regarded as Reality. While nothing 
that appears to consciosness is free from the possibility of subla- 
tion as false, the consciousness which rejects the false appearance: 
is incapable of being either denied or doubted. Hence, accor 
ding to Safikara and his followers, it is conciousness or Intelli- 
gence alone that answers to the criterion of non-contradiction, 
the objects of consciousness as other than consciousness being 
liable all alike to be sublated or falsified. In fact, there is 
nothing common between Draft, the seer, and Driya or the seen, 
i. e, between consciousness and the object of consciousness, 
Consciousness is what reveals, illumines objects, while objects are- 
what are revealed, illumined by consciousness, Consciousness. 
‘and object of conciousness are thus negatives of cach other. 
Consciousness is what objects are not and objects are what: 
consciousness never is. Consciousness reveals objects without 
being itself an object, while objects are revealed in consciousness. 
as the unobjective light that reveals, Consciousness is self 
revealing in the sense that in revealing objects it reveals itself as 
the negation of the objects it reveals. From this follows the 
polarity of Drape and Driya, of seer and the seen, And from 
this also follows the unchanging reality of the Intelligence that 
reveals and the everchanging character of objects that are re= 
vealed and their consequent liability to be sublated and negated. 
‘Thus Driyatea or objectivity is what characterises all objects that 
are revealed by the Drasfr or the Intelligence that reveals, And 
as some of the dria objects masquerading as real are found sub= 
sequently to be false, no object can claim immunity from falsi- 
fication and rejection. Sharing as it does the objectivity or 
Driyatva which characterises objects that have first appeared to 
be true and later been falsified, every object must be regarded as 
ona par as regards its liability to eventual falsification and rejec- 
tion. This also will be clear if we consider the matter from another 
point of vtew. What survives every process of correction is the 
consciousness that corrects. While we can deny everything else, 
‘what is not, and can never be, denied is the consciousness that 
denies. Consciousness is thus the only thing that answers to 
the criterion of reality, viz., non-contradiction. If therefore 
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consciousness as what never is contradicted is reality, objects of 
consciousness as other than consciousness must be other the 
reality, It thus follows that objectivity as such is appearanee as. 
lacking strict reality. But this is not the same as saying that 
objects are simply nothing, such as the void or Sina of the: 
Buddhists. Objects appear, are presented in experience. Not so 
the void of the Buddhists. We thus have to concede some kind 
of positivity to all objective appearances, though they all alike: 
lack strict reality. Appearances are thus positivities without 
reality, presented objective facts which yet as liable to be contra 
dicted do not possess reality strictly speaking. 

Tt may be contended however that the entire position rests 
oman illegitimate assumption, i. e., the assumption of the possi- 
bility of pure consciousness apart from the consciousness of some 
object or other. As a matter of fact, however, consciousness is- 
always some kind of objective consciousness, i. e., consciousness 
as a concrete objective experience. Thus we never have pure 
awareness, but always some concrete awareness such as blue~ 
awareness or green-awareness, etc. In fact, just as there is no 
‘object which is also not a form of awareness, so also there is no- 
awareness which is not aware of itself as a definite objective 
awareness such as a blue-awareness, (awareness of blue), ora 
green-awareness, etc. The Saikkarite points out in reply that 
any objective awareness that is aware of itself as distinct (as 
‘awareness of blue, or of green, etc.) can apprehend itself as a 
distinct object only in so far as it is aware of itself, aware of its 
distinction and is aware of all the other awarenesses from which 
itis aware of itself as distinct. But such an awareness cannot 
obviously be a particular objective awareness without creating 
the self-same problem in regard to itself. Hence unless the in- 
clusive awareness is to be regarded as a particular objective 
awareness distinct from other awarenesses and thus requiring an- 
other more inclusive awareness that is aware of it, aware of its 
distinction and therefore aware of every other awareness from 
Which it is aware of itself as distinct, and this more inclusive 
‘awareness similarly requiring a still more inclusive awareness 
and so on without end, we must regard awareness as self-certify 
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‘ing light that certifies itself in positing objects as other than itself. 
Hence, according to Śañkarities, the apparent objectivity of con- 
sciousness is a case of false identification, of consciousness falsely 
appearing as objective consciousness. The Saikarite technical 
name for it is adiydsa (superimposition). Through the superim- 
position of the self and the not-self, of consciousness and object, 
consciousness falsely appears as objective consciousness, and ob- 
ject appears asa conscious object. There is however no real 
identity of the two, consciousness being self-certifying and the 
‘object borrowing its appearent reality from the consciousness 
that reveals it. A typical example of such false identification is 
that of self with one’s material possessions so that any loss of 
material property is felt as a loss of self. 

We shall now illustrate the Saikarite view by its stock 
‘example of the illusion of silver in a mother-of-pearl, When a 
‘person misperceives a mother-of-pearl as a piece of silver, what 
‘he sees is an object outside his head lying before him in the place 
‘of the mother-of-pearl, He does not see his seeing, but something 
‘other than the seeing, i, ¢., a transsubjective object which is 
other than his consciousness of it, And yet when the illusion 
ceases and he discovers the object to be only a mother-of-pearl, 
he realises that the object he saw, viz., the silver, was absent 
even at the time of seeing it in the very locus in which he 
it. Thus though he saw an object other than his seeing it, it is 
‘falsified by the experience that corrects it, What is noteworthy 
in the process of correction is that the correction that follows 
does not deny the seeing but rejects the object that was seen as 
a false object. In other words, correction only cancels the ob- 
ject of the illusory consciousness but does not deny that there 
‘was consciousness of it when theillusion lasted, This is one view. 
According to the author of the Paficapadikavivarana however 
‘we have here both jrdnddhytsa and visayidhydsa, both a false 
‘object and a false consciousness of an object so that what 
correction rejects as false is not merely the object of the 
‘illusion but also consciousness particularised as the conscious 
nness of a false object. There are however two principal objec 
‘tions to this latter view. In the first place, in correction the 
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prior consciousness of the object as silver is not denied; what is 
denied is the presence of the object in the locus where we were 
conscious of it. It is thus the falsity of the object that makes the 
consciousness of it false. Secondly, consciousness or knowing 
can never be intrinsically false. Consciousness is the self-reveal- 
ing light that reveals objects. It is thus evidence both of itself 
and of the object that it reveals as other than itself. To say that 
consciousness is false is to say that it has failed to reveal the ob- 
ject it does reveal—an evident absurdity. Silver is the object 
that is revealed in the consciousness of silver, It has thus not 
failed to reveal what properly is its object. The mother-of 
pearl is not its object and therefore it cannot be false for having 
failed to present the mother-of-pearl, The object of conscious» 
ness being thus what is revealed in the consciousness in question, 
it follows that no consciousness can be false strictly speaking, 
‘The falsity of consciousness can thus be spoken of only in refer- 
cence to the falsity of its object. In so far as an object of consci- 
ousness is rejected, i. e, cancelled and superseded by some other 
object, can we speak of the consciousness as false, It is the fal- 
sity of the object that gets transferred by upacdra, false attribution 
to the consciousuess of which it is the object, though the consci- 
ousness intrinsically is not false as it never fails to reveal its 
proper object. 

‘We may now sum up the Sankarite position as follows :— 

Consciousness is Reality as being what never can be contra- 
dicted or falsified. Objects as other than Consciosness are other 
than reality and in this sense appearance. 

It is what appears that can be contradicted or falsified ; what 
never. appears, such as a barren mother, a square circle, or a, 
a skyflower, is incapable of being falsified or overthrown. 

There is no difference between objects, qua objects, as regards 
liability to falsification and rejection. In this respect the illusory ~ 
object and the object that passes as real in normal waking experi- 
fence sail in the same boat. In other words, their liabality to 
‘Correction and eventual rejection as false is the same in both. 

It may be argued however that though the illusory object 
‘and the object that passes as real in practical experience 
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share the common character of objectivity or driyalva, there is 
yet a difference between the two. An illusion is an individual 
private experience, while a veridical experience is a shared 
experience, i. e, an experience that is supported by consensus. 
Further an illusory object does not survive the test even of closer 
individual inspection, while a real object passes the test of closer 
scrutiny. ‘The argument however rests on assumptions that do 
not bear strict examination, A shared experience is not nece- 
ssarily veridical, All men see the sun rising in the cast, coming 
over head at noon and setting in the evening in the western 
horizon, But despite universal agreement of experience in this 
respect, it is rejected as irreconcilable with astronomical data, 
Nor is survival at the test of closer scrutiny a proof of the reality 
of an object. We may have dream-realities cancelling dream- 
falsities within a dream (a dream-rope superseding a dream- 
snake and so passing the test of closer scrutiny) but that does 
not prevent the dream-realities from being rejected as false when 
the sleeper awakes. Nor can it be said that between dream 
and waking experience there is this difference that while dream 
ds incoherent and arbitrary, waking experience is coherent, sy 
tematic and harmonious, In the first place, waking experience 
is not always the systematic coherent unity that it is claimed to 
be. It has its shocks and surprises no less than its concords ~ 
sand harmonies, Nor is dream-experience necessarily an arbi- 
trary incoherent jumble as it is usually described, ‘There are co- 
herent as well as incoherent dreams and in some cases a whole 
= decade of a coherent, eventful life may be lived within an hour's 
<dream, If coherent dreams are not immune from rejection by 
waking experince as false, why should the latter be immune 
from cancellation in some other plane of experience ? In fact, 
what we call life may itself be only a longer dream that includes 
shorter ones within itself as poets have said, there being nothing 
sacrosanct or invulnerable in the so-called objectivity that we 
attribute to it. t 
It may be said however that the Sankarite contradicts the 
-evidence of experience in obliterating the distrinction between 
illusory and veridical experience. We distinguish between the 
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zeal and the illusory object only through the evidence of veridi- 
ccal experience. In so far as the veridical experience cancels the 
illusory, we know that the one reveals the real and the other 
‘presents only unreal appearance. If however veridical experience 
were in no way different from the illusory that it cancels and 
supersedes, we have no means of distinguishing between the 
real and the unreal. The Sakarite points out in reply that 
‘though no object, gua object, can claim immunity from eventual 
rejection as false, yet there are grades of falsity which, inspite of 
being alike false, are yet negatively related. Thus we have 
higher and lower falsities, the higher cancelling the lower, 
though the lower is incapable of superseding the higher. It is 
-quite conceivable, e. g., that there may be a dream within a 
‘dream and a dream-waking from the dream-dreaming that can- 
cels and supersedes the latter, though it is itself cancelled 
and supeseded in its turn when the sleeper awakes. We have 
dn this case a waking within the dream that cancels the dream 
‘within the dream, but this does not save it from being falsified 
when the sleep ends and the dreamer returns to the work-a-day 
world of his waking experience. Or, consider another hypothe- 
‘tical case equally conceivable. Suppose that there is dream- 
correction of a dream-illusion, e. g., a dream-perception of a 
<dream-rope cancelling and superseding an illusory dream-snake. 
‘When the sleeper awakes, he rejects the entire dream-content as 
4talse—the dream-snake, the dream-rope and the dream-correc- 
ction of the dream-snake by the dream-rope. Here then we have 
1a dream-experience that cancels another dream-experience, and 
‘yet is not real being itself cancelled in its turn by waking experi- 
vence, 

‘That objectivity as such is self-contradictory and therefore 
false or self-destroying may also be proved by an examination 
-of the nature of an object as such, An object is object to con- 
sciousness as distinct from other objects. In other words, no ob- 
ject is conceivable except as different from other objects. Differ- 
‘ence, bheda, thus enters into the very meaning of every object as- 
object. And yet difference as a category is self-contradictory. For 
consider any case of difference such as the difference of A from 
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B. When A is said to differ from B, is the difference between the 
‘two things itself different from the things that differ, or is it non~ 
different from them? If the first alternative be accepted, then 
the difference between the two things being different from the: 
‘things themselves, we shall have two more differences, one be- 
tween ‘difference’ and A, and the other between ‘difference’ and. 
B. And as the same problem will arise between these two differ- 
ences which, as two differences, must themselves differ, we shall be- 
landed into an entlless series of differences to explain one single- 
difference. If, however, the second alternative be accepted and 
difference between two things be regarded as non-different from 
the things that differ, then the question arises, is the difference 
between the two things, A and B, one single difference so that 
the difference of A from B is the same as the difference of B. 
from A, or are these two differences, ‘A’s difference from B’ 
being one difference and ‘B's difference from A’ being another: 
difference? If the second alternative be accepted, there will 
be two more differences to account for the difference between. 
the two differences and thus we shall be landed into an endless: 
series of differences, It the first alternative be accepted, then 
since the difference between A and B (a cow and a horse) is non= 
different from A and B, we may say ‘a cow’ simply when we 
want to say ‘A cow is different from a horse’, or ‘different from a. 
horse’ when we want to say ‘a cow’, Further, if difference be- 
tween two things be non-different from the things that differ, 
and if moreover such difference be one single difference between. 
the two things and not two differences, then in so far as one and 
the same difference is non-different from the two things that. 
differ, the two things, as non-different from one and the same: 
difference, must be non-different from each other, 

It follows therefore that difference is a self-contradictory idea. 
and therefore false appearance. And for the selfsame reason. 
‘objectivity which is unintelligible without the idea of differ 
ence must also be a false appearance that cannot qualify 
“reality. 

‘The Sankarite thus-concludes that— 

Ñ. .An object of consciousness is other than consciousness. 
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and therefore other than reality, i. ¢., unreality or false 

appearance ; 

Objectivity as involving the idea of difference which is 

self-contradictory is itself self-contradictory and therefore 

false appearance ; 

Appearance is what appears as object of consciousness 

and therefore appearance is objectivity as such and 

therefore all appearance is false appearance. 

. We can speak indeed of grades of falsity in the sense 
that while a higher falsity can cancel lower, the lower 
cannot supersede the higher. 

Appearance being necessarily false appearance and the 
falsity of the false appearance consisting in its eterna] ne- 
gation in the very locus in which it appears, all appear- 
ances are floating appearances, i. e, appearances that 
appear in Reality but are not appearances of Reality. 
They are like the shapes that fiit over the canvas in a 
cinema show but leave no impress thereon. 

Lastly, since difference is a false appearance, the differ- 
‘ence between consciousness and the object which cons- 
ciousness reveals as other than itself is also false appear- 
ance. Hence it follows that object though appearing as 
other than the consciousness to which it appears is yet 
nothing but the consciousness that reveals it. ‘Thus 
appearance or objectivity is anireacaniya, or an indescrib- 
able falsity in the sense that though appearing as other 
than consciousness it is yet nothing but the light of 
consciousness that reveals it. 


The Siddhdntaleta points out that the problem of Appear- 





ance and Reality may be considered from three ascend: 
ing levels of spiritual experience. At the lowest level, 
Reality is distinguished from two grades of Appearance 
the oyavaktrita and the pritibhdsika. According to this 
point of view, Reality is the unobjective light of conscious- 
ness which must be distinguished alike from the objects 
that pass as the realities of our practical life and objects 
which are illusory and do not endure beyond the 
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duration of the illusions, Since however both the illusory 
object and the objects of practical experience, qua ob- 
jects, alike lack strict reality, at the next higher stage of 
experience, the triad of paramdrthika reality, the empi- 
rical realities of practical experience and the apparent 
realities of illusory experience is discarded in favour 
of the polarity of the unobjective Reality of conscious- 
ness and the unreal objectivity of all that is other than 
consciousness, This higher point of view thus opposes 
the objective as Appearance to consciousness as Reality. 
But since the difference between appearance and reality 
is itself a false appearance, the duality of appearance 
and reality is discarded at the highest level in favour 
of the sole reality of consciousness as the unobjective 
light, the objective being recognised as nothing but 
the consciousness that reveals it though appearing indes- 
cribably as something other than consciousness. . In 
other words, though we begin with the distinction be- 
‘tween ultimate or paramarthika reality, practical or gyava- 
harika reality and apparent or pratibasika reality, we dis- 
cover that the distinction between the three kinds of 
reality is a distinction between consciousness as unobjec- 
tive reality and appearance as unreal objectivity. Even 
this polarity is transcended at the highest level when 
consciousness is realised as the sole reality and objectivity 
as nothing but consciousness itself though inexplicably 
appearing as other than the consciousness in which it is 
revealed. 

‘Hence, according to the Sarikarite, Reality is consciousness, 
and all else being appearance to consciousness is other than con- 
sciousness and therefore other than Reality. Hence all appear- 
ance is false appearance in the sense that it stands eternally nega- 
ted in the very substrate in which it appears. In this sense every 
appearance is a floating appearance, being an appearance in 
Reality but not an appearance of Reality, There are however 
grades of Appearance in the sense of grades of falsity, the higher 
‘superseding the lower falsity but the lower incapable of can- 
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celling the higher. Qua appearance however, all appearances, 
both higher and lower, are false appearances standing eternally 
negated as they do in the consciousness in which they are 
revealed. 





RELATIONS: 
EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL 


‘We may consider four different theories of relation :—~ 

(1) The theory according to which all relations areexternal; 

(2) The theory according to which all relations are internal ; 

(3) The theory that recognises both external and internal 
relations as given facts of experience 

(4) The theory according to which relations are appearan~ 
ces of a reality which is either supra-relational (Bradley) 
or non-relational (Saikara). 

‘The,Indian Naiyliyika recognises two kinds of relation, viz... 
(a) conjunction (samoga) or disjunction (vibhāga) which holds 
only between substantive reals and (b) inherence (samavdya) 
which holds between positive adjectives and substantives. Sanyoga 
and vibhiga, conjunction and disjunction of the Indian Naiyāyika, 
correspond to the external relation of western philosophers, Such 
relations hold only between substantive reals, A substance is what 
exists in itself or has selfexistence. It is a substrate of adjectives 
but is not itself an adjective of anything else and in this sense has. 
existence in itself. Hence it is not constituted by its relation to: 
other substances so that relations between substances are external 
relations which do not make substances what they are. 

It is otherwise, however, with the relation of samavdya or 
inherence, It is the relation that holds between adjectives and 
substantives, i. e., between adjectives which are positive objects 
of experience and their substrates. ‘The relation between abkdva, 
negativity or absence and its anyyogi or substrate where the 
thing is absent is a special kind of relation called vilejanata or 
adjectivity. Adjectivity is a case of svaripasambandha in the 
sense that the relation is itself both term and relation at the 
same time, In this sense absence of a thing in a place is itself 
the relation to the thing which is absent and also to the place 
where the absence holds. It is no relation of inherence or sama~ 
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-vlya, signifying as it does not the presence of a positive quality , 
but only an absence that distinguishes (is a distinguishing chara- 
cter or vifesana of) the location of the absence and also the nege- 
tum which is absent. Inherence or samav@ya thus holds between 
ive adjectives and the substantives they qualify. . Adjectives 
have no selfexistence. They do not go wandering but exist only 
as qualifying a substantive reality. The relation, e. g., between 
the colour of brown and the brown table which the colour 
qualifies is the relation of samavdya or inherence, A colour 
which is not the colour of a coloured substance is a creature of 
the imagination. It has no existence in itself apart from a 
substantive, though the substantive may be with or without an 
adjective that qualifies it, An apple, e. g., which is green while 
unripe, becomes red in colour when it ripens. The apple thus 
changes colour when it passes from the unripe stage to ripeness. 
Neither the green nor the red can exist apart from the apple, But 
the apple changes colour from green to red, It may be contended 
‘that the so-called relation of inherence is no relation at all but 
just the substance itself exhibiting different attributes at different 
times. We speak of substance and attributes, but the attributes are 
the substance itself in its different aspects. To speak of a relation 
between a substance and the different aspects of a substance is 
nothing but to speak of the substance itself being related to itself. 
Granting the force of the above objection we may limit our 
-consideration of relation to substances or substantive reals. We 
may point out, however, that substantive reals, having self- 
-existence and also relations which do not affect their internal 
‘nature presuppose belief in the pluralistic hypothesis of indepen- 
dent particulars. Granting the truth of this commonsense belief 
which we shall examine later on, we may point out that the 
concept of external relations making no difference to the related 
reals does not bear strict examination. Consider, e. g. the 
woman that becomes the mother of a child. Motherhood is a 
relation that holds between the woman who has become a 
mother and the child she has given birth to. It is a relation be- 
‘tween two substantive reals, viz., between the mother and the 
‘child. The woman enters into the relation when she gives birth 
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to the child, It cannot be said that the relation of motherhood’ 
to the child that is born to her makes no difference to the mother 
‘of the child. Before the birth of the child she had no experience 
‘of what it is to be a mother, She did not know what is mother- 
Jy love before she became a mother. The same is true of the 
child, Consider a new-born babe that is abandoned by the 
mother and brought up in’a foundling institution, Will it be 
like a child brought up in the atmosphere of the tenderness and 
care of affectionate parents ? 

It may be argued, however, that unless external relations 
be conceded scientific inductions which are all based on the 
elimination of irrelevant antecedents would be without a valid 
foundation, How could concomitants be eliminated as not 
really bearing on the phenomena under investigation if every 
case of concomitance be a case of internal relation that makes 
some differénce to the concomitant elements? This objection, 
however, is based on a misconception of the real character of 
scientific procedure. When a scientist investigates the cause of 
a particular phenomenon what he is really interested in is not 
the phenomenon as a unique particular but only as a representa- 
tive of phenomena of the same nature. When, e. g, a physician 
investigates the cause of a particular fever his real object is to 
consider the fever not in its uniqueness as it manifests itselfin a. 
particular case, but only as a special kind or type of fever. Tt is 
obvious that when we are investigating the cause of a specific 
type of phenomena, the cause necessarily will be a specific type 
of antecedent phenomena. In establishing a causal relation be- 
tween one type and another we can quite ignore for our special 
purpose circumstances that are otherwise relevant to the pheno- 
‘mena as unique particulars but not to the phenomena considered 
merely as representatives or types. Consider, e. g., the following 
symbolic instance of an induction by the method of agreement. 
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Here the antecedents B and C are eliminated one after another, 
so that the only antecedent that is constantly present is A. Simi- 
lary from the consequents, Q and R are successively eliminated, 
so that the only consequent that is throughout present is P. It is 
argued that A is the cause of P because nothing else is always 
present where P is present, Hence the other factors, even in the 
absence of which P follows, have no relevance as cause of P. 
Here it is taken for granted that A is throughout present in all 
the three instances and so also is P. It is taken for granted that 
the three A’s in the three instances are not three different parti 
culars, each uniqne without an other corresponding to it in all 
respects. Similarly, itis also assumed that P in the three ins- 
tances is not three particular P's but one and the same P, But 
actual experience shows that they would not be numerically 
three A’s or three P's unless they were three unique particulars. 
‘A more precise statement, therefore, of the three instances will 
be a statement of the three A's as Ap Ap As respectively and of 
the three P's likewise as P,, P,, Py. Hence when we come to Ay 
though we drop B we have something different from the first in- 
stance of A. Similarly when we come to P,, we have no longer 
the old P, of our first instance. It cannot, therefore, be contended 
that the change of concomitants has no effect on A or P in the 
two instances. As Bradley has shown (“Principles of Logic”— 
‘Terminal Essay on Uniqueness) it is the Absolute as the all-inclu- 
sive Individual Reality that is unique in the true sense, and every 
‘element within the absolute is also unique in the sense that its 
place in the all-inclusive whole is uniquely determined. It 
follows that when we consider P as a unique particular, i. €., as 
Py and not as a universal or sort suchas when we- callit P 
iply, its place is determined uniquely by its relation to By, Gy, 
etc. Tt is only when we ignore its uniqueness as P, and con- 
sider it as a bare P that it continues to be despite elimination of 
the other concomitants. This disposes of Richard Wollheim’s 
tefutation of Bradley’s doctrine of internal relations in the Pelican 
Book on F. H. Bradley. “Some of a term’s relations are inter- 
mal: by this is meant that the term in question necessarily 
stands in these relations, or that, if it did not stand in these 
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relations, it would not be what it is......a husband for instance 
necessarily stands in the relation of being married to some one... 
Hence the relation of ‘being married to some one’ is internal to 
him. Similarly, the relation of being disloyal to one’s country 
is internal to a traitor....A certain traitor has to have been dis- 
loyal to his country, but he need not have been executed on 
‘Tower Hill....Being executed on the Tower Hill is external to 
the traitor.” Here is an obvious jump from universal to a par- 
ticular, A particular traitor is considered not in his unique 
particularity, but only as a being of a sòrt, and then the conclu- 
sion is drawn that his being executed on the Tower Hill because 
of his disloyalty is something purely accidental. It is obvious 
that if the traitor be considered not asa bare traitor but as the 
particular individual traitor that he is, the circumstance of his 
being executed on the Tower Hill cannot be brushed aside as 
Just an accident that need not have happened to him. 

‘The above is a statement of Bradley's view of external rela- 
tions, He considers external relations to be an absurdity. 
Relations must affect the terms they relate or there would be 
no sense in speaking of relations of terms or of terms as related, 
If terms could get in and out of relations without any difference 
to their nature, the relations are nothing to the terms and they 
may as well not be. Bradley, however, does not refute the cone 
cept of external relations only. He first of all shows that rela- 
tions must be intrinsical to the terms they relate, i, e, only 
regarded as intrinsical have relations any meaning ot sense. 
But even intrinsic or internal relations Bradley rejects as not 
logically intelligible, He first of all points out that relations 
are relations between terms so that there can be no relations 
unless then are terms which relations are to relate. And what 
holds of relations, Bradley points out, holds equally of terms. 
‘Terms qua terms must possess relations ; at least the relation of 
diversity. A term to be a term must answer to some distinct 
‘quality or character. And this distinctness itself implies relation 
to what it is distinct from. A term which is unrelated has no 
definite or distinct character and therefore is not anything, or 
What will be saying the same thing, simply nothing. “Is it possi- 
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ble, asks Bradley, (“Appearance And Reality” p. 29) to think 
-of qualities without distinct character...... Have qualities without 
relation any meaning for thought ?” It may be noted that 
Bradley here uses substance in the sense of unity of qualities so 
that the qualities that constitute the substance as their unity, 
must not only be differnt from one another but as different must 





` also be in relation to one another. And Bradley points out that to 


say thata quality which is not a distinct quality involving relation 
to what it is different from is meaningless verbiage. In confirma- 
tion of this Bradley refers to what he calls the most thorough 
attempt to build a system on this ground, i. ¢., on the supposi- 
tion of reals as altogether unrelated to one another. He 
obviously refers to Leibniz and he rejects it on the ground that 
the experience of each monad becomes on this view the same thing 
.asan impossibleillusion. Hence, Bradley concludes, just as relation 
‘without terms are an unmeaning verbiage, so also terms with- 
-out relations are inconceivable. Bradley, however, does not stop 
here but points out that just as terms without relations are 
impossible and likewise relations without terms, so also terms 
with relations have no intelligible meaning, nor relations taken 
together with the terms related. In the first place, terms can- 
not be resolved into the relations. In fact, qualities in relation 
‘are not mere relations. They must be something more than 
‘the relations into which they enter. In other words, we have 
‘here qualities which are nothing unless related and which 
yet are more than the relations between these ‘qualities, The 
question thus is: What can the quality be apart from the 
relation into which it enters? “Qualities”, says Bradley, “must 
‘be and must also be related...There is hence a diversity which 
falls inside each quality, each has a double character, as both 
supporting and as being made by the relation, It may be 
‘taken as at once condition and result, and the question is how 
it can combine this variety......A is both made and not made, 
‘what it is by relation”. (‘Appearance And Reality’ p. 31). Unless 
-A is, there is no relation into which A can enter. And unless 
“there is relation there is no A which is to enter the relation in 
-question. Let us consider, therefore, A in its aspect of a condition 
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of the relation X into which it enters and let us call it P, And 
Jet us also consider A in its aspect of a result conditioned by the 
relation X, and let us call it Q, We thus distinguish in A an 
aspect P which represents A as the pre-condition of the relation 
X and an aspect Q which is the result of A's relation X, 
Since both P and Q are aspects within A they must themselves 
be related so that we shall have now the selfsame problem 
with regard to P and Q, which again will give rise to an exactly 
same problem over again thus leading to endless regress, Bradley 
thus concludes that relations must be intrinsical. External 
relation is unmeaning verbiage, At the same time, he points 
out that relations without terms or terms without relations are 
as impossible as relations together with the terms or terms taken. 
together with the relations, Hence, the conception of relations as 
intrinsical or internal to the terms is as unintelligible as is the 
conception of external relations. He thus dismissess the concept 
of relation as an appearance which can qualify reality only as. 
transmuted and transformed in a supra-relational experience 
that resolves the contradictions and discrepancies of the relatio- 
nal way of thinking into a harmonious unity. 

It is obvions, however, that Bradley with his bias against flo- 
ating ideas is unable to reject relational experience as a mere: 
appearance lacking attachment to reality. As we have already 
said elsewhere, he will have no relations qua relations in the 
unity of the absolute experience. But since they appear and 
nothing can appear which is not derived some way or other 
from absolute experience as its source, they must all have a 
place within the absolute supra-relational unity though perhaps 
transmuted and transformed beyond all recognition, It remains 
true, however, that relations as discrepant and logically unintel- 
ligible which they are in respect of their appearance in our 
experience have no home strictly speaking in the unity of the 
absolute experience. We are not concerned with the transmu- 
tations and transformations of relations as they belong to the 
absolute as selfmaintaining unity. The question really is 
‘whether relations in their discrepant and contradictory character- 
as they appear in human experience can belong to the absolute: 
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for are mere floating appearances that appear in the absolute: 
without qualifying it. In fact, Bradley here has no definite answer 
to give. He speaks of appearance as it appears in human 
experience and also of appearance as it qualifies reality and yet 
the two appearances, even according to Bradley’s own showing, 
are very far removed from one another, If relation qualifies real- 
ity it is not as relation but as something quite different, and there-- 
fore relations as they appear in our experience have obviously 
no place in the absolute reality. This is what Šankara means. 
when he describes the relational forms as appearances in 
reality without being appearances of reality. Sankara is cer- 
tainly more consistent in acknowledging the appearance of 
relation while denying its reality as qualifying the substrate 
of absolute experience in which it appears, According to 
Sarikara, therefore, while relations cannot be regarded as no- 
thing whatsoever, i. e., as vikalpas or conceptual voids as the 
Buddhists say, they are yet not appearances qualifying reality, 
Reality thus, according to the Satikarite, is the non-relational’ 
absolute experience which falsely appears in human experience 
as a complex relational unity. 


THOUGHT AND REALITY 


‘To begin with, a distinction may be made between experience 
as awareness in general and objects that are experienced, Russell, 
t g., uses the word experience in the sense of awareness and 
‘distinguishes between experiencing and experienced, In his 
wellknown article “Refutation of Idealism” G. B, Moore simi- 
larly distinguishes between experience as apprehending and 
objects of experience as what are apprehended or experienced, 
‘Thus, according to Moore, though we distinguish between blue, 
green, red, etc, as objects, we yet notice no difference in 
respect of our experiencing thereof which we call sensations, In 
fact, according to Moore, experiences qua awareness as such 
cannot be distinguished except by reference to the objects that 
are experienced, ‘The Indian Naiyāyika similarly considers cog- 
nition in the generic sense of consciousness as such to be nindkara, 
without any distinctive form, the difference between one state 
of consciousness and another being explainable by reference to 
the objects which they respectively teveal, In fact, if we consider 
the realist position in general the common view is that experi- , 
ence as such is nothing but bare awareness which beconies dis- 
tinguished as one experience different from other experiences 
through the object or objects it reveals, It is to be observed 
that there is here a curious meeting of opposites in Philosophy. 
For if we consider the Saikarite Advaita which is the philoso- 
phical antipodes of all realism considered as the ultimate truth 
we find almost the self-same view of consciousness and object of 
‘consciousness, While consciousness, according to the Śañkarite, 
is intrinsically indefinable as being avedya or unobjective, it yet 
admits of distinction as this or that particular act of conscious- 
ness (ortticaitanya) only in so far as it gets falsely identified 
with objects other than itself. We may note therefore that con- 
‘sciousness considered in any of its modes such as perceiving, 
remembering, imagining, thinking, etc. is a variety of our consci- 
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ousness of object—i. e., object-consciousness or visayacaitanya as 
the Saiikarites say. 

We have therefore to consider thought as one amongst other 
modes of object-consciousness and the question we shall have 
to discuss is (i) how it is distinguished from other modes of ob- 
Ject-consciousness such as perceiving, remembering, etc. and (ii) 
howas a special kind of object-consciousness is it related to reality. 

Amongst Modern Philosophers, Lotze has discussed this 
question in great detail. We shall begin our enquiry with a 
detailed examination of Lotze’s view. According to Lotze the 
ultimate material antecedents of thought are impressions of 
external objects caused by stimuli, Impressions are mere 
psychical states or events that exist side by side in us or come 
one after the other, A psychical state, however, is not entirely 
dependent upon the presence of the external stimulus, Once 
excited in us a psychical state has a power of awakening other 
states which have accompanied it or followed it, In this re~ 
awakening the associative mechanism ot revival plays a great 
part. If we knew all about the stimulus and its effects and of 
the associative mechanism we could, from given states, predict 
the entire trend or currents of ideas. Impressions as conjoined 
simultaneously or successively become ideas and currents of 
ideas, A sensation or impression by itself is a state of our con= 
sciousness, a mode of ourselves. A current of ideas is a sequence 
of existences just as necessary as any trend of material events. 
“Just because under their respective conditions, every such series. 
of ideas hangs together by the same necessity and law as every 
other, there would be no ground for making...any distinction of 
‘value as that between truth and untruth, thus placing one group. 
in opposition to others.” 

So far there is no question of distinguishing between true and 
false thinking and therefore also no question of a logical theory. 
But further investigation reveals certain peculiar properties of 
the currents of ideas. Some ideas, e. g., are found on exami- 
nation to be merely coincident while some others to be coherent. 
In other words, in certain cases the exciting causes of our simul- 
‘taneous or successive ideas are found really to belong together, 
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while, in other cases, no real connection between the exciting 
causes can be discovered, Because of the mechanism of accocia- 
tion, however, both coherent and coincident combinations recur, 
‘The recurrence of the coherent combinations furnishes the 
‘material for Knowledge. Coincident combinations, however, 
are fruitful sources of error, 

‘The problem of reflective thought arises when we are faced 
with coincident as well as coherent combinations, ‘Thought 
‘confirms the coherent or the really connected and adds to it a 
justifying notion of a real ground of the connection rejecting the 
‘coincident as such as of no logical value, The mere currents of 
ideas are things that just happen in us, Their classification into 
the coherent and the merely occurrent, i. e, into the logically 
significant and the merely coincident without logical value, 
through a process of selection and rejection, is the work of mind. 
It is this that distinguishes thought as activity from any psychi~ 
-eal event and from the associative mechanism, 

It will appear. from the above brief account of Lotze’s view 
that according to Lotze thought is not an ontological principle 
-as with Hegel and his followers. The rationality of the real may 
be a necessary assumption of all intellectual exploration of 
reality but this is not the same as saying that the real is the 
ational or that the rational is the real, Lotze rejects outright 
the Hegelian view that reality is the logic of reality, that it can 
be completely explained in terms of an eternal system of ab- 
stract categories, In fact, according to Lotze, thought does not 
constitute reality but only reveals it more or less inaccurately. 
‘A logical representation of reality we call truth ; but the world 
‘of truth does not constitute reality, though it may correspond 
toit. In fact, we have no evidence in our experience of any 
absolute thought which transcends and overreaches all human 
intelligence. The only thought we know of is the thought that 
operates in us as a function of human intelligence., Further, 
Lotze points out that thought is only one function among other 
functions of the intellect. There is more in mind than thought. 
‘Besides thinking we have feeling and volition which are no less 
‘essential than thought, nor are the processes of sensing, perceiv- 
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ing and imagining to be identified with thinking without confu- 
sion. These are also intellectual functions in their own way 
though they have to do with the individual and the concrete 
while thought moves only in the domain of the universal and 
the abstract. To think is to conceive, judge and reason, and 
conceiving, judging or reasoning establishes relations only be- 
tween the phenomena of mind, 

Moreover, the functions which thought perform are not 
possible without the aid of the other intelligent powers such as 
sensing, perceiving and imagining. In fact; in respect of its 
peculiar functions, thought is entirely dependent on these other 
powers. Sensation and perception, e. g., supply thought with 
its material, while other functions such as ‘faith’ or the feeling 
-of worth and value provide it with its ideals, its impulses and its 
criteria, and furnish it with a guarantee of the validity of its con- 
clusions. Furnished with the materials on which it works and 
with the ideal which it seeks to realise thought rearranges given 
data in accordance with general laws, thus classifying pheno- 
‘mena into groups or classes and connecting them with relations 
of simultaneity or succession, But in this respect the work of 
thought remains purely formaj. Thought only substitutes a 
material order for the merely contingent connections of pheno- 
mena. Hence the systematic world that thought creates from 
‘the data supplied to it is purely ideal—a world of ideas and not 
‘of things. Thought classifies but there are no classes in the 
‘outer world of reality. (In fact, as Russell has shown, there are 
more classes than there are actual things in the world.) Nor 
care there things in the real world called subjects or predicates 
and relations corresponding to the copula. In reality we have 
neither premises nor conclusions, though there may be causes 
or effects. The real, further, is concrete and individual, but 
thought moves in the domain of abstract universals. We do not 
find ‘cowness’ or ‘horseness’ wandering about in reality but only 
individual cows and horses. Nor do horses or cows compare 
themselves in reality so that their common character may 
‘stand out against the differences that distinguish them as indivi- 
‘dual cows or horses. It is the function of thought to compare 
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individuals and abstract what is identical in them as indivi- 
dual instances of common characters or universals, 

Lastly, Lotze points out that the products of thought could 
not be said even to represent reality unless the mind could exercise 
some power other than thought. Thought only tells us about the: 
relations between things, but tells us nothing about the intrinsic 
nature of the things, In short, thought is essentially discursive, 
mediate and tells us how we may get from one thing to another, 
but does not tell us that things are. For the knowledge that things 
‘are we have to depend on other functions of the.mind, Fur- 
shed with data, thought can operate on them to reveal their 
ideal significance or meaning, But thought cannot produce 
‘the data out of itself. ‘The thing in its individuality and con- 
reteness entirely escapes thought. An intuitive intelligence 
may give us this inner core of things, but our intelligence is dis- 
cursive and not intuitive, doomed to move from ane fact to 
another and incapable of seizing the real core of any one of 
them. Thought, in other words, js an indirect device of which 
man is obliged to avail himself to make up for his lack of a per- 
ceptive intelligence. Thought thus, according to Lotze, is a 
symbol of man’s incompetence, though also his only means of 
acquirng such knowledge as is possible for him. 

Tt may be noted that in his view of the formal character of 
thought what Lotze rejects is not an idealistic view of the ideal 
‘of knowledge but only that such a view is attainable by thought. 
In other words, Lotze is not concerned to establish any rival 
view to that of the idealist, but is concerned to prove that the 
idealistic view that the real is the rational is incapable of being 
established by the discursive intelligence which he identifies 
with thought, No doubt Lotze’s view of thought as a formal 
activity of combining contents externally given is beset with 
difficulties, but such difficulties donot make Lotze reconsider his 
fundemental assumption that thought is a formal combining 
activity, While, according to Lotze, in its function of conceiving 
‘thought appears to find its laws in its materials, and in the fanc- 
tion of judging to find the contents to be inwardly combined 
by a law of sufficient reason, we are told at the end that “the 
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laws are produced by thought from itself alone.” In other } 
words, thought superimposes its own laws upon the contents, 
though the core, according to Lotze, comes from the materials 
given to thought. Thus while, according to Lotze, thought does 
not construct arbitrarily but only in accordance with cues it 
receives from its materials, yet the products of thought, ic, 
the universals and their connections having all their source in 
thought are all artificial and subjective and do not constitute 
the objective facts they are supposed to explain. According to 
Lotze, the fundamental error of Idealism consists in confound- 
ing the necessary forms of thought with the objective laws that 
govern reality. Lotze does not deny that objective laws exist, 
nor does he deny that it may be possible for us to reach these 
objective principles of reality. What he denies is that we can 
know these principles by thought. Thought, according to 
Lotze, is formal ; it delivers only pure forms and cannot yield 
material knowledge and Hegel is not justified in regarding 
merely logical principles as objective principles of reality, 
‘Thought is necessary for us for arranging the given material of 
knowledge, but what is necessary for us is no inherent, necessary 
character of reality. 

Before we go into a critical examination of Lotze’s concep- 
tion of Thought and Reality, we shall give a brief resume of the 
principal points in his theory. 

1, The ultimate materials of thought are impressions which 
arise from external objects as their stimuli. 

2, Impressions, conjoined simultaneously or successively 
through the associative mechanism, are called ideas and currents 
of ideas. 

3 All ideas and currents of ideas, whether simultaneous or 
successive, are, gué\ideas, neither true nor false, but are all 
‘equally neccessary as existences. 

4. When thought intervenes and sorts ideas into the co- 
herent and the merely coincident, the logical problem of truth 
and error arises. 

5. Coherent ideas are those that belong together so that it 
is possible for thought to pass from one idea to another by a 
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ind of inner logical necessity. This is not so in respect of ideas 
that are merely coincident, Here the relations are neither 
necessary nor logical so that in moving from one coincident idea 
to another there always remains the risk of error. 

6. Thought selects the coherent ideas adding to them a 
new justifying notion of a real ground of the coherence while it 
eliminates the merely coincident, 

7. The action of thought is, in reality, a kind of reaction. 
‘Thought takes note of the relations already subsisting between 
impressions, “Thought can make no difference,” says Lotze, 
«where it finds none in the matter of the impressions.” 

8. While thought in respect of its functions of conception, 
judgment or inference, is not the reality it conceives, judges or 
infers, yet, Lotze contends, thought is ‘valid,’ i. ¢. is true of the 
reality it thinks about in its functions of conceiving, judging or 
inferring. 

‘The above is an outline of the main points in Lotze’s theory 
and in our examination of Lotze theory we shall first consider 
point No. 3. 

‘According to Lotze the logical problem arises when thought 
sorts out ideas into the coherent or really connected and 
the merely coincident, A careful examination, however, will 
show that this division of ideas into the coincident and the co~ 
herent is only relative and that what is coincident for one pur- 
pose is in fact coherent for a different purpose. A concrete 
example will make this point clear. Let us take the case of a 
medical man who is investigating the cause of a particular type 
of fever such as influenza, For his special purpose the relevant 
facts, i. ¢., the facts that hang together and bear on the parti- 
cular purpose are temperature, pulse-beat, condition of the 
throat, the lungs and the blood of the patients, but certainly 
not their capacities as actors on the stage, or their being hunch- 
backed or thick-lipped or their possession of personal charms. All 
these are mere coincidences which have no bearing on the fever 
‘of which the cause is being investigated. But consider a film 
director. He is concerned to select artists for film-stories he.is 
going to produce. Here the thick lip and the acting power 
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care quite relevant if he is going to produce ‘Othello’, and the 
hunch-back is also just the thing he requires if he is going to 
produce ‘Hunchback of Notre Dame, and also personal charm is 
what he is looking for if he wants someone to play the part of 
Portia in the “Merchant of Venice.’ In the case of the film- 
director the pulse-beat, the blood-circulation, the condition of 
the throat and the lungs and the temperature are all irrelevant 
-and are mere coincidences that may be simply ignored. Thus 
data that may appear significant and to hang together from one 
point of view may be just coincidences and of no consequence 
from another so that there is no fixed unalterable rule according 
to which thought can separate the sheep from the goat. And it 
is further to be noted that in both the above instances the selec- 
tions of thought are not arbitrary but conditioned throughout 
by facts in the real world. The fever is an objective occur- 
rence in the world of facts that starts the investigation, And in 
the second case there are likewise objective facts of interest of 
large bodies of men in dramatic presentation of fictions and 
imaginary stories. Thus the so-called distinction between the 
‘coherent and the merely coincident proves on examination to 
be illusory. Thought selects only with reference to a particular 
purpose and what it finds merely coincident for one purpose it 
“considers quite relevant and significant for another. In fact, if 
thought is to be regarded as subjective, it is only in so far as it 
abstracts and selects from a total situation, and this is also what 
absolute idealists have said and also Lotze virtually concedes 
-even though he rejects the absolute idealist’s account of thought 
and reality. Nor is it quite clear whether the so-called coherent 
combinations which, according to Lotze, thought discovers in 
the given material are actually there where they are believed to 
be discovered or merely taken to be so with reference to a parti- 
cular purpose. Consider any case of two reals, A and B, which 
thought takes to be really connected and to form a coherent 
whole. If thought takes them as belonging together, it must be 
because it discovers in them some bond of unity which it does 
not notice in every combination as such. Now what is this bond 
-af unity, and how is it discovered by thought ?. Certainly it is 
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not given to thought as an impression received from sense. As 
far as the deliverances of sense are concerned the two, A and B, 
are neither given as identical nor as an identity-in-difference, 
In fact, what is given in sense is not merely a qualitative diver- 
sity, e. g Aas a flash of light and B as a peal of thunder, but 
also a numerical plurality. If, therefore, thought bridges the 
gulf between the two by introducing a bond of connection it 
must be on some ground other than the immediate deliverance 
of sense, Sense only presents the diversity either as simultaneous 
for successive but does not present any nexus or bond of unity 
between the different elements, If, then, the connecting link is 
not sense-given, it must be a superimposition on the basis 
of uncontradicted experience, In other words, the conjunc 
tion, successive or simultaneous, is believed to be a necessary 
connection because the association has not been seen to fail 
as far as experience has gone, But when from the mere 
fact that our experience has not revealed any case of an 
exception to a conjunction it is concluded that it cannot 
also be otherwise in any future instance, there is an obvious 
make-believe which has not proved true in all cases. This point 
has been discussed thread-bare in our examination of the doctrine 
of concrete universal (vide, pp. 34-35). There is, therefore, no 
good reason for holding, as Lotze does, that thought discovers 
necessary connections within the given facts of experience by 
distinguishing between conjunctions that are mere coincidences 
and those that are coherent and logically grounded. The so- 
called well-grounded belief turn, on examination, as we have 
seen, to be mere make-believes. They have no doubt the support 
of uncontradicted experience, but uncontradicted experience 
does not guarantee truth in every case. 

‘The same conclusion may be reached if we approach the 
problem of thought and reality on a different route. ‘Thought, 
according to Lotze, works only on the relations it finds in the 
materials given to it, When, e. gẹ, we have two different 
sensations, say, a colour and a sound, thought expresses the 
difference in the form of a negative judgment, such as ‘a colour 
isnot a sound’. But in expressing it in the form of a negative 
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Judgment thought only expresses the difference that it finds in the 
given materials of sense. It does not create or manulacture the 
difference in question, But if this is conceded, it will also follow 
that the so-called necessary relations which thought is supposed 
to introduce in the given materials are not a superimposition ab 
extra but only an unfolding or eliciting of what was implicit in 
the materials themselves. But this is giving away the whole case 
for a dualism of a thought as a subjective, formal’ process and 
reality as a source of the given materials on which thought 
works. In fact, the idea of a thought, purely subjective and 
formal, and separated from the real world by an unbridgeable 
gulf, would make not only knowledge impossible but reduce 
thought itself to utter unreality or nullity. Thought may fall short 
of reality, it may be less than the reality it thinks, but a thought 
that falls outside reality altogether is just unreality or nothing. 
And yet when Lotze refuses to equate reality with thought, it is 
not without a valid reason. Reality certainly is more than the 
thought of any finite being. Our thoughts are subject to cons 
tant revision, modification and alteration in accordance with 
the progress of experience. The thought we consider adequate 
to-day is discarded as inadequate to-morrow. Is it obviously ab- 
surd to suppose that reality itself alters and changes its character 
with the alterations of our thought consequent on the progress 
of knowledge. E. g., there was a time when the belief that the 
‘sun moves round the earth was quite adequate to account for 
all the known facts at the time, but the belief had to give way to 
‘the Copernican hypothesis when more facts came to be known 
which could not be accommodated within the older view. It is 
obviously absurd to suppose that the sun was moving round the 
earth all the time the older view held and that as soon as it was 
superseded by the Copernican view the sun became stationary 
and the earth commenced moving round the sun, Yet both the 
older belief and the later hypothesis were conditioned by the 
objective facts, i e, the facts known at the time of each. In 
‘other words, they were not random or wild beliefs out of all 
relation to reality, but were conditioned in each case by reality 
-as far as it was known at the time. It would appear then that, 
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in either case, it was not man thinking of a reality outside 
himself but reality thinking itself in him, i e., unfolding its 
nature piece-meal in the consciousness of finite beings, Or, to: 
express the same thing in another way, what is called human 
thinking is nothing outside reality, rather it is the Absolute which 
is reality as a logical whole that is reproducing itself in finite 
centres of experience, But this raises a problem of a different 
nature. We have, according to this view, absolute reality as a 
logically unified whole on one side, and, on the other, this inte- 
gral whole of logically interdependent elements recapitulating it- 
self piece-meal in finite centres of experience in more and more 
adequate forms but never attaining absolute and complete 
adequacy in any finite thinking. The entire doctrine, it will be 
noted, rests on two basic assumptions, viz,, (i) that the Absolute 
comprises all that is and in its logical aspect is a coherent whole 
that includes all elements within itself as its logically interdepen- 
dent parts or factors, and (ii) that it is the immanent operation 
of this inclusive whole that drives every finite centre of experi- 
ence beyond every inadequate view-point to higher and higher 
degrees of unity or coherence though it cannot be said that an 
absolutely coherent whole of ideas will ever be reached. Bradley, 
€. g, considers this to be an ultimate inexplicability, “The 
immanence of the Absolute in finite centres and of finite 
centres in the Absolute I have always set down as inexplicable,” 
says he (“Essays on Truth and Reality,” p 246), But if we 
consider the matter closely, we shall find that this reciprocal 
immanence is not the only inexplicability here. ‘The idea of 
reality as an all-inclusive coherent whole of logically interdepen- 
dent parts is another inexplicability in the doctrine for which 
there is no evidence in experience. We have already discussed! 
this question in pages $4-35 and we shall not go into it here over 
again, But there is also another inexplicability and perhaps of 
à more serious nature than the two we have considered, and 
this is that the coherent all-inclusive whole which is reality as a 
concrete universal must, of necessity, reproduce itself piece-meal 
in finite centres of experience as a disrupted series of temporal 
experiences embodying higher and higher degrees of truth 
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without, however, any prospect of ever reaching complete co- 
herence and unity. But these are not all the inexplicabilities 
that one must concede if one is to accept the doctrine as a true 
account of thought and reality. There is yet a fourth and perhaps 
the most serious of the inexplicabilities, one which is difficult to 
swallow and perhaps even more difficult to stomach and digest. 
It is that the march of finite experience should be construed as 
‘an ascent from lower to higher degress of truth and unity in 
which each superseded level is to be considered neither as altoge- 
ther true nor as altogether false but both true and false as falling 
short of, though not falling outside reality altogether. We have 
shown in our examination of Boranquet’s view of the concrete 
universal that the idea of an all-inclusive coherent whole cannot 
be maintained except as a pragmatic fiction and a make-believe 
necessitated for the smooth conduct of life but incapable of being 
proved as a demonstrated truth, We need only add here that 
the immanence of this logical whole in finite centrés is not even 
an inexplicability but a potent contradiction. We cannot have it 
oth ways at the same time—reality as a completely unified 
whole of all that is and the same as repeating itself in finite 
experience in an unending series of approximations to the very 
unity which it is from the beginning. Nor can this temporal 
progression of experience be represented as an ascent from lower 
to higher truth in its endeavour to recover the full truth of 
which it has been dispossessed by an act of original sin, How 
can a discarded point of view be represnted as a less adequate 
presentation of the full truth when, in fact, it has been superse- 
ded as a falsity that got crushed under the load of a larger 
‘experience which it was unable to bear? As we have said in 
our discussion of appearance and reality, truth does not admit 
of differences of degree. We can speak of lower and higher 
mith, of grades of falsity one superseding another but not of 
degrees of truth and reality. 

Kant, it will be noted, draws a clear line of demarcation 
‘between thought considered in its intrinsic nature as the pure 
analytic unity of consciousness and synthetic thought regarded 
as the organising principle of the given materials of sense. While 
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to thought as synthetic activity Kant concedes some measure of 
unity or coherence, he yet denies to it the transparent unity of 
pure thought except as a necessary illusion with which we must 
need delnde ourselves. Thus the end or goal of objective thinking 
as an all-inclusive coherent whole of experience remains, accord- 
ing to Kant, only an aspiration never to be actually realised, 
though the reality of such a whole is the starting-point and also 
a necessary presupposition of all enquiry. Kant’s contention is 
that the foreign matter of sense can never be completely resolved 
into the unity of pure thought so that what we achieve is only 
a partial unity which always falls short of the pure unity which 
thought in its intrinsic nature is, Kant thus distinguishes be- 
tween thought as such as the pure self-identity of consciousness 
and objective thinking or thinking as consciousness of objects. 
‘The latter achieves coherence of a sort, but it is partial, incom- 
plete and is quite unlike the self-contained unity which thought 
in itself is, And the reason for the failure of synthetic thinking 
lies, according to Kant, in the fact that it has to operate on 
materials which it derives from a foreign source—the things-in- 
themselves as he calls them, In other words, with thought work- 
ing on the differences of materials received from a source which 
is other than itself, what is achieved is a partial unity which 
reflects neither the pure unity of thought nor the pure difference 
of the things from which it derives its given materials, Objective 
thinking thus results in a world of phenomena which is unlike the 
reality which lies behind it. Kant does not explain however 
how, if thought as a synthetic activity be confined within the 
domain of phenomena, we can speak of an unknown and un- 
knowable source of its materials excepts as an inexplicability that 
does not admit of characterisation either as real or unreal. In 
other words, just as the absolute idealist speaks of an all-inclusive 
coherent whole of experience which yet must recapitulate itself 
piecemeal in finite experience for no obvious reason, so Kant 
speaks of pure thought becoming the experience of a world of 
phenomena because of the action of an unknowable noimenal 
reality from which by Kant’s own admission it is for ever 
separated. It would have been more straightforward and 
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consistent for both the absolute idealist and Kant, the pheno- 
menalist, to recognise in the unity of thought as the eter- 
nally accomplished reality an inherent nascience that makes it 
appear as an asymptotic progress to a complete unity which 
yet it is from the very beginning. This, it need not be said, 
is the view of the Advaitin who while reċognising the pure unity 
of Intelligence as the reality that reveals both itself and all else, 
yet distinguishes between Intelligence as such as self-revealing 
light and phenomenal appearances as what shine by the light of 
the Intelligence that reveals them. And the Advaitin points 
out that while Intelligence is self-shining light that reveals both 
itself and all that is phenomenal and other than itself, and as 
such can never be denied or contradicted, phenomenal objects 
which are revealed in the light of Intelligence are never immune 
from correction and eventual sublation. In other words, 
while thinking as such is incapable of sublation being necessa~ 
rily involved in all experience as its inescapable presupposition, 
it is otherwise with empirical thinking or thinking as the organi 
sation of a world of objects. Such objective thinking, being only 
the self-alienation of pure thought, is never free from the possibi- 
lity of sublation and eventual supersession. Thus though on a 
superficial view, there may appear to be an obvious difference 
between human thinking and the reality that is thought, human 
thinking being subject to revision and alteration in ‘the light of 
fresh evidence while any idea of a corresponding alteration in 
the reality thought about being an obvious absurdity, yet on a 
-closer examination the absurdity would appear to be a product 
of insufficient analysis, Consider, e. g., the idea of the sun 
‘moving round the earth. When it gives place to the Copernican 
view under the stress of fresh evidence, we do not believe that 
with the alteration in our idea there is a corresponding altera= 
tion of the relative movements of earth and sun. Evidently on 
this view, we have a reality on one side from which thought re- 
ceives its data which it organises into sun, moon, and the other 
planets and their various relations and thought that thinks 
‘reality on the other. But the principal difficulty on this view 
is that we not only never have pure data without thought 
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but also that on such a view thought itself, as falling out- 
side reality, becomes an unreality or a shadowy unearthly 
reality the operations whereof lack all real meaning or signifi- 
cance. The only escape from this consequence is to do away 
with a realistic dualism of thought and reality that must nece- 
ssarily reduce all thinking to nullity. If then thought cannot be 
‘anything outside reality, the conclusion necessarily follows that 
thought is reality thinking itself, And this is supported by the 
fact that there are no objects or any relations of objects except 
as objects thought or judged. What, e. g., are the sun and the- 
moon, their relations, their apparent and real sizes except expe- 
rience objectifying itself as contents thought? It thus follows 
that what is called reality as a system of objects is nothing but 
thought objectifying itself, pure thinking unfolding itself as the 
experience of a world of objects. And yet it remains true that 
Objective thinking, i, e., thought unfolding itself as a system of 
objects never reaches the transparent unity which thought in 
itselfis, And this explains the paradox'that while every objec- 
tive enquiry starts with the belief in a completely intelligible 
whole of objects which thought must be able to unravel by 
laborious investigation, what it actually accomplishes is only an 
approximation to, and never a completely intelligible whole 
which it proposes to itself as its goal. And this also explains 
why objective thinking never reaches complete stability but 
appears as an endless progression from a greater to a lesser un- 
satisfactory point of view but always falling short of the ideal of 
complete satisfactoriness and intelligibility. As a recent writer 
(Arthur Anton Vogel in “Reality, Reason and Religion’”—p, 62) 
has said, “The final establishment of a general law is what can- 
not be accomplished. In science we move towards the truth 
rather than have it at any given momenet ; our progress consists 
in testing and rejecting false hypotheses rather than establishing 
true ones.” And this, the Advaitin points out, is what follows. 
necessarily from the very nature of the case. While it is true 
that we have no other access to reality except through thought 
and while it is also true that the reality of thought is what can- 
not be denied without contradiction so that the only self-cer-- 
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tifying reality we know of is the reality of thought, it is also. 
no less true that thought as the self-positing reality in posi- 
ting itself posits objects as the other of itself, Objectivity 
thus, strictly considered, is other than thought as theself positing 
reality and therefore other than reality though not bare empti- 
ness as the void or Sanya of the Buddhist is. It is thus an indes- 
cribable appearance of the reality which is thought as such, but 
is not reality, strictly speaking. It follows from this that any 
attempt to catch thought in its objective appearances is foré~ 
doomed to failure. Thought reveals objects as other than itself 
and what we call objective thinking is only a case of false identi- 
fication of thought as such with what is other than thought. It 
is a case of adlydsa or superimposition as Advaitins say, a case of 
selfalienation of thought as a result of which thought appears in 
the garb of what is other thanitself. And this explains why objec- 
tive thinking never reaches the goal of complete intelligibility it 
aims at but appears as an endless progression moving from a 
greater to a lesser unintelligibility but never reaching the transp: 
rent unity of pure thought. In other words, what is called Suddha~ 
caitanya, À. e., pure thought is never completely revealed in any 
rlticaitanya or an empirical cognition claiming to express viaya- 
caitanya or an objective determination of pure thought. This is 
why no judgment is self-sufficient or self-justifying, every judg- 
ment requiring to be substantiated by some other, and that 
again by another and so on without end. 

Tt would appear from the above that while, according to the 
Advaitin, thought is the only reality that cannot be denied, 
without contradiction, yet the thinking which is reality is no. 
thinkable in the sense of being an object of thought. And hence- 
according to the Advaitin, the only way to get at the reality 
which is thought is the ia negatice, the negative way of neti, neti, 
not this, not this, and not as the Hegelian absolutist believes the- 
positive way of ascent from a less inclusive, less satisfactory 
objectivity to a more comprehensive, more satisfactory objective 
whole. The fallacy of the objectivist, the Advaitin contends, 
consists in construing the reality pre-supposed in objectivity as 
being itself an object like other objects, though more inclusive. 
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and stable than any other. The fallacy, in other words, is that 
of construing existence as a predicate—the fallacy which vitia~ 
tes the ontological argument, The same fallacy vitiates the 
Nyaya conception of being in its two varieties of safta or being as 
 pardjati or the widest universal and svaripasatva or being as the 
specific content of objects. That being cannot be equated to 
any objective content as such will be obvious from the fact that 
an illusory and a real object have the same svaripa or specific 
content and yet while we accept the latter as real we reject the 
former as unreal, Nor is being just the universal of widest 
‘generality—a pargjati that subsumes all particular objects as its 
instances, for apart from the fact that a universal can only be a 
predicate and not any substantive reality, there is the further 
‘objection, from the Naiyayifa’s own point of view, that the rel 

tion of universal to its particular instances being samavdya or ine 
herence and inherence as a relation being possible only between 
uilaksanas or entities of a contrary nature, the highest universal 
conceived as sattd or being will reduce all its particulars to what 
is satidvilaksana i, ¢,, the contrary of sata or being. Hence pro- 
perly regarded, the Nyaya view of satud will ead to a reality in 
‘comparison with which all else will be other than reality, i. e., 
uunreality or mere appearance. But this is exactly what 
the Advaitin holds about the nature of reality so that 
the so-called distinction between Nyfya and Vedanta becomes 
a case of a distinction without difference, The existentialist 
‘of the present day, it may be noted, rejects the priority of 
‘essence to existence ; the Advaitin only goes further than the 
existentialist reducing all essence to mere appearance of thought 
as pure being. According to the Advaitin, being, existence 
—the being of which we have immediate assurance as think- 
ing, is no determinate being, no determination or objective 
‘mode of being but is both prior, and irreducible, to any specific 
‘objective. being, so that what we call the world as an objective 
whole of experience is only an indescribable appearance of the 
pure being or reality which thought as suchis. Why thought 
‘became flesh, ie. pure unobjective thought clothed itself in 
objective forms, is, according to the Advaitin, an ultimate 
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inexplicability of which no logical account can be given, even 
as the Hegelian account of an absolute all-inclusive whole of 
experience explicating itself yet in finite experience in a picce- 
meal temporal process is an inexplicability that does not admit 
of any explanation in terms of reason. The. difference between 
the Advaitin and the Hegelian is however basic and fundamen- 
tal in that while the latter reduces existence or being to a coher- 
ent whole of essences or concepts for which there is no evidence 
in experience and which therefore can be believed only asan 
act of faith, the Advaitin regards existence as the being of 
thought as suchas is incapable of resolution into any essence 
or objective content, all essences being, according to the Advai- 
tin, indescribable appearances of thought as pure being. The 
Advaitin points out that if what we call objective thinking were 
the self-unfolding of thought in its intrinsic nature, it should 
follow that reality considered as an objective all-inclusive whole 
of experience should reflect the inherent character of thought in 
the basic laws illustrated in its operations. Hence it should 
follow that if the very nature of thought is such that it does not 
tolerate contradiction so that for thought as such no X can be 
‘A and not-A at the same time, the same should hold equally of 
reality considered as an all-inclusive whole of objects in which 
thought is believed to unfold itself. But this is just what is not 
the case if we consider reality as an all-inclusive objective whole 
that comprises all that is, for obviously such a reality as all- 
inclusive must comprise not only A but also all that is other than 
A i. e., must be the home not only both of A and not-A, but of 
all contradictories, actual and imaginable. Hence, the Advaitin 
contends, instead of subscribing 40 a reality which resolves con- 
tradictories into its inclusive unity in some inexplicable manner 
which is beyond comprehension by reason, the more consistent 
thing is to consider the contradictories as indescribable appear- 
ance of a reality which is completely one with itself in the 
being which is thinking as such. 
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